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SOME SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN SONGS 


small sixteenth-century manuscript of French and Italian songs, 
A unpublished so far as I know, has recently been presented to 

the Library of Princeton University by Professor Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. Before turning it over to the Library, Professor Mather 
kindly placed it in my hands for examination, with permission to 
publish any part of it. I give here a brief description of the manu- 
script, a list of the Italian songs, and the text of several of them. 

The manuscript consists of 23 unnumbered folios, about 4 by 6 
inches in size, bound recently in boards. The Italian songs are ap- 
parently all copied by the same hand; I agree with Professor Mather 
in assigning this hand to the early sixteenth century. These songs 
are on ff. 2-11. The French songs, in at least three different hands 
(all of which are extremely difficult to decipher), are on ff. 1, 12 - 20, 
23 verso; ff. 21, 22, 23 recto are blank. 

The Italian songs are thirteen in number; two are in terza rima, 
the others in stanzas of various forms, or in couplets. The first five 
form a series, Canzoni d’il principe di Salerno: (1) A lady laments 
over the departure of her lover; (2) the lover replies that he is forced 
to go, but will be faithful; (3) the lady resigns herself to the unavoid- 
able parting; (4) the lover hopes to return speedily, but (5) the lady 
is in despair. The first stanza of the first of these songs is as follows: 


Tu ti parti, cuor mio caro, 
E mi lasci in pianto amaro, 
E senza alcun riparo, 
Pensando sempre a te. 
Deh, non ti partir da me, 
Cor caro, per la tua fe. 

The rhyme of the first three verses changes in each stanza; the 
last two verses form a ripresa repeated in each stanza, and the fourth 
verse of each stanza rhymes with it. The first three songs have this 
form; the fourth and fifth are in rhymed couplets of endecasillabi. 
The remaining eight songs, in various metres, are not connected. Here 
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follow the titles and first lines of the thirteen Italian songs, and 
the text of four of them. The orthography of the manuscript is 
preserved, except for the addition of punctuation and accents. 


(1) f. 2 r: Canzoni dil principe di Salerno 

Tu ti parti cuor mio caro 
(2) f. 3 r: Risposta 

Mi parto consumando 
(3) f. 3.v: Risposta all’ultima 

Che sara della mia vita 
(4) f. 4 v: Lamento Wil principe di Salerno 

Come taggio lasciato o vita mia 
(5) f. 5 r: Risposta della principezza allo principe 

Chi me Vhavesse detto o vita mia 
(6) f. 5 v: Capitolo damore |terza rima] 

Quel fervente desio eclyil cuor me ingombra 
(7) f. 6 v: Napolitana dil uscio dil molino 

Deh quando io ero si piceinina tosa 
(8) f. 7 r: Canzone di maggio 

Era di maggio era la primavera 
(9) f. 7 v: Canzone 

Deh perché abandonnasti me crude! o donna 
(10) f. 8 r: Villanelle alla napolitana 

Chi passa per questa strada ec non sospira 
(11) f. 9 r: [no heading] 

Il giorno clio te vedi o brunatella 
(12) f. 10r: Canzone bellissima di colori \(terza rima!] 

Chi veste il verde mostra amor sincero 
(13) f. llr: Canzone sanese 

Di la delli monticellj li monticelli 


Napolitana @il uscio dil molino (no. 7) 


Deh quando io ero si piccinina tosa! 
La madre mia di me n’era gelosa, 
Povarina me! 
Quand’io fu’ grande e buona da marito, 
La mi mandava sola allo molina,? 
Povarina me! 
Quand’io fu’ gionta su l’uscio d’il molino 
Truovaj le porte ch’erano serrate, 
Povarina me! 
Mi pos’ a sedere a l’umbra d’una noce 
Cridand’ “o molinaro” ad alta voce, 
Povarina me! 
“Bel molinaro, me voj tu machinare? 
Delle fatiche tue te vo’ paghare.” 
Puovarina me! 
“Bella fantina,” rispose il molinaro, 
“Si ch’io ti vo servir senza dinarj, 
Puovarino me!” 


1 Tosa is equivalent in several dialects to ragazza. In the margin 
each of the long verses of this song is written bis. 

; . ; ; : 

2 Molina for molino (assonance with marito). 


opposit? 
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Mentr’ il molino faceva la farina, 
Lo molinar abrascia la fantina. 
Povarino me! 
Quando il molino rituorna a dar la volta, 
Il molinar Vabbrascia una altra volta. 
Povarino me! 
Canzone di maggio (no. 8) 
Era di maggio, era la primavera,” 
Ch’ogn’ arboro preduce il suo bel fiore: 
I uccelini chi van per Varia a schiera 
Cantando dolci versi per amore; 
I pesciolini chi van a schicra schiera, 
Facciendo gran bataglia per amore; 
} Piccolj e grossi vanno tutti insieme, 
E tu crudele non mi vuogli pit bene. 
Passasti monti et non dicesti “a dio”, - 
Pensa come rimasse lo cuor mio. 
Illo cuor mio rimasse sconsolato, 
E fu crudel che m’hai habandonnato. 


Canzone bellissima di colori (no. 12) 


Chi veste il verde mostra amor sincero 
E speranza con fede insiem’ unita, 
Che senza speme amor non fu mai vero. 
Chi veste il berrettinot pena infinita 
Dismostra ch’in travaglio c in cieco errore 
Mena miseramente la sua vita. 
Chi veste il gialo monstra ogni suo ardore 
Haver estinto senza alcun diffetto, 

In gaudio, in libertade haver il cuore. 
Chi veste il tanne*® mostra che va in petto 
Fantasticho voler cholmo d’ asprezza, 
Noia, fastidio, impaccio, ira o dispetto. 

Chi veste il negro dismostra fermezza, 
Malinconia. mestitia. morte e pianto, 
Privo d’ogni piacer, d’ogni allegrezza. 
Chi veste il pavonazzo cismosira quanto 
Avaritia, prudentia e senno sia 
Secreto in ogni luocho et ogni canto. 
Chi turchin veste mostra gelosia, 
Grave sospicion madre di sdegno, 
E che in altro pensier se stezzo priva. 


3 In the margin opposite each verse: his. ‘aceneaieiiak 
4 Berrettina, obsolete in the meaning grigio (Cappuccini, Vocebolario). 
5 Tanne, for French tanné, ‘brown. 
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Chi veste lo incharnato fa haver segnio 
D’ aspra durezza et importunitade, 
E d’ ostinatione é carcho e pregnio. 
Chi veste il bianco monstra puritade, 
Simplicie netta e pretiosa fede, 
Chasta virginita, summa _ bontade. 
E chi veste il vermeglio chiar si vede 
Che brama ogn’ hor vendenta, sangue et guerra 
E nela crudelta tien fermo il piede. 
Chi divisati pit colori affera 
Dismostra esser volubile e legiero, 
E puoco sale nela sua zucca serra. 
E per dire quel ch’io penso che sia vero, 
Il peggior vestimento io vi conchiudo 
FE quando Thom’ di suo justo mestiero ’ 
Guadagna si ch’e’ va spogliato ¢ nudo. 





Canzone sanese (no. 13) 


Di la delli monticellj, li monticelli, 
Di la delli monticelli 
Dove le belle belle ballano,® 

Dove stava bella fantina, bella fantina, 
Dove stava bella fantina 
Che sempre piange, piang’ e lachrima. 

“Ch’ai, bella fantina, bella fantina, 

Ch’ai bella fantina 
Che piangi sempre et lacrima?” 

“Io piango la mia sciagura, la mia sciagura, 
Io piango la mia sciagura 
Ch’aggio perso padr’ e madrema.” 

“Che pagharesti, bella fantina, bella fantina, 
Che pagharesti, bella fantina, 

Chi t’insegnassi padre e matreta?” 

“Pagharei la mia camiscia, la mia camiscia, 
Pagharei la mia camiscia 
D’oro e di seta, seta candida.” 

“To non voglio la tua camiscia, 

Io non voglio la tua camiscia 
D’or e di seta, seta candida; 

Voglio inanzi riso d’amore, riso d’amore, 

Voglio inanzi riso d’amore 


Da quella bella, bella bochina!” 


} Princeton University KENNETH MCKENZIE 


7 





6 In the margin opposite the third verse of each stanza: bis. 
| 7 Madrema, for madre mia; and below, matreta for madre tua, 








I CRITIC] INGLES] E AMERICANI DEL DE SANCTIS 


La fama che il De Sanctis gode all’estero e la conoscenza che 
ivi si ha delle sue opere, sono di gran lunga inferiori ai meriti del 
grande critico. Si nota con sorpresa, per esempio, che, prima del 
1931, non esistessero traduzioni in lingue straniere di alcun suo 
lavoro completo, e che la letteratura critica pubblicata all’estero 
sulla sua opera fosse (come pur troppo é tuttavia) tanto scarsa e 
superficiale. 

Il primo accenno al De Sanctis ch’é stato possibile trovare in 
inglese, € un breve articolo di A. J. Harrison, apparso nella rivista 
The Critic’ nel 1884, che riassume la ben nota commemorazione del 
Villari pubblicata in quell’anno stesso. Nel 1884 apparve in 
Filadelfia anche la traduzione inglese della prelezione La scienza e 
la vita, col sotto-titolo: “Inaugural address delivered in the University 
of Naples, Nov. 16, 1872, by Francesco De Sanctis, translated into 
English from the authorized German edition published in Berlin, 
1878.” Si noti quel “from the authorized German translation”! 
Come si vede, ci voleva il “Made in Germany” per garantire la qualita 
della produzione italiana — anche nel campo letterario. 

Bisogna poi arrivare al 1908 per trovare un altro accenno al 
De Sanctis. Questa volta si tratta di una recensione scritta dallo 
Spingarn, l’entusiastico discepolo crociano, a proposito di una nuova 
edizione del Saggio critico sul Petrarca. 11 critico americano non 
ha che lodi per il De Sanctis, la cui Storia delle letteratura italiana 
egli definisce un capolavoro: “No work could possess greater unity 
of treatment and continuity of ideas... English literature still awaits 
an historian with kindred powers of exposition and insight.”* E 
conchiude con l’auspicare una prossima traduzione inglese dell’opera. 

Segue un altro lungo periodo di silenzio interrotto nel 1926 da 
un articolo di W. Drake, apparso nel North American Review. Anche 
questo scritto attinge largamente alla gia citata commemorazione del 
Villari, pubblicata in inglese nel 1907, insieme con altri saggi, nel 
volume Studies, historical and critical, etc. Quel che lautore ci 
mette di indiscutibilmente suo, é una condiscendenza insolente verso 
il De Sanctis. Basti una citazione fra tante: “Admitting the obvious 
faults of De Sanctis’ critical method and the errors into which his 
sympathies, his lack of diligent preparation and his ignorance often 
betrayed him, Italy has still to produce a more intimately suggestive 
critic than this simple Neapolitan schoolmaster.” Che sorprendenti 
trasformazioni possono subire le caute e rispettose riserve del Villari, 
nel passare attraverso la mente di questo interprete! 

Né VDopera desanctisiana é pit adeguatamente trattata nei ma- 
nuali di letteratura italiana pubblicati in inglese durante lo stesso 
periodo di tempo. La Trail non nomina il De Sanctis affatto; 


1 Vol. V, p. 85 
2 The Nation, April 16, 1908, p. 355 
3 Sept.-Oct. 1926, pp. 511-26 
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Garnett lo relega in una noticina bibliografica, in cui qualifica la 
Storia della letteratura italiana, “very good but deficient in the spirit 
and fire of Settembrini”’:* e Collison-Morley, pur Jodando il De 
Sanctis come “unquestionably the greatest of Italian literary critics,” 
fa la seguente sibillina osservazione: “He based his work rather on 
a careful consideration of a writer's thought than on a_ detailed 
examination of his works. Carducci, if we are not mistaken, 
somewhere accuses him of judging without having read.”°  Sibillina 
osservazione, perché non riesce facile capire come sia_ possibile 
“un’attenta considerazione del pensiero di uno scrittore,” senza un 
previo “minuto esame delle sue opere.” L’accusa, poi, attribuita al 
Carducci, di giudicare senza aver letto, ¢ rimasta ostinatamente irre- 
peribile, nonostante un paziente spoglio di citazioni carducciane sul 
De Sanctis e sulla sua opera. 

Insufficiente é pure la discussione che della critica del De Sanctis 
fa il Saintsbury nella sua voluminosa opera, A History of Criticism 
and Literary Taste.6. Due sole paginette dedica al De Sanctis, mentre 
al Sainte-Beuve ne concede ben 29! E con che grettezza di spirito 
vi si giudica! De Sanctis “is a very interesting person” pero, “he 
cannot write more than a few lines without flinging his disciple neck 
and heels into the ocean with the question, as a chief one of literature, 
‘What is the destiny of human generation?’” E tre anni dopo, nel 
suo The Later Nineteenth Century,’ riafferma il suo sacro orrore per 
qualunque questione che esuli dal campo ristretto della retorica, col 
dire: “The weak point of De Sanctis as a critic is that, in accordance 
with a very common tendency of modern criticism he will not let 
literature keep itself to itseif, and is always dragging in extraneous 
considerations.” La lusinghiera conclusione: “he did a great, an 
effectual, and, to this day an enduring and admirable work,” perde 
molto del suo valore quando la si paragoni alla sperticata lode data 
dallo stesso scrittore all’ Antologia critica del Morandi, della quale 
dice: “I do not know anything, in any other language, like the very 
remarkable Antologia della nostra Critica moderna.” 

Nel 1931 si pubblicava a New York la Storia della letteratura 
italiana® nella traduzione inglese della Redfern, e veniva largamente 
recensita. C’era da sperare che tale occasione incoraggiasse qualche 
studioso a presentare uno studio adeguato del pensiero del De Sanctis, 
ma sfortunatamente cid non avvenne. Ad eccezione delle recensioni 
del Prof. Lipari nel Yale Review,” e del Prezzolini nel Saturday 


4 Garnett, R.. A History of Italian Literature, New York, Appleton, 1898, 
p. 421 
* Collison-Morley, L.. Modern Italian Literature, London, Pittman, 1911, 
p. 312 
f 6 Saintsbury, G.. A History of Criticism and Literary Taste, New York, 
Dodd. Mead & Co., 1904. vol. TH, pp. 589-90 

7 Saintsbury. G.. The Later Nineteenth Century, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1907, p. 260 

8 History of Italian Literature, New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931 

9 Summer 1932, pp. 332-34 
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Review of Literature'® — buona la prima ed cccellente la seconda - 
gli altri scritti mostrarono pit ammirazione per le qualita poetiche 
della Storia desanctisiana che conoscenza del pensiero dell’autore. 

Orlo Williams, scrivendo nella rivista inglese The New States- 
man and Nation,'' afferma che “no study of Italian literature is 
complete without a knowledge of this book, the like of which in 
masterly sweep and poetic penetration does not exist in our country.” 
Loriginalita dellopera del De Sanctis @ notata anche da Schneider, 
che scrive nella Nation:'* “About a book like this there is actually 
little to say except that it is admirable and almost unique in critical 
literature, and that it would be well for us if every other great national 
literature had a De Sanctis for historian.” E Sykes, nel Bookman,'* 
conclude la sua recensione dicendo: “The truth is that this little 
known History of Italian Literature demands consideration as one 
of the principal monuments of the nineteenth century. It is a work 
cf art, and a great one.” 

E curioso pero notare come in talune di queste recensioni si 
trovino, miste alle approvazioni pili o meno entusiastiche, dei sor- 
prendenti errori di fatto e di giudizio. Il gia citato Schneider, per 
esempio, trova che la Storia del De Sanctis, insieme coi suoi tanti 
pregi, ha dei difetti, e passa a enumerarli come segue: “Being a 
collection of lectures, it has the lecture’s necessary evil of excessive 
repetition. It was gathered hastily, some parts are less careful than 
others, and some magnificent metaphors are crudely finished or undone 
by a mixture. Above all, as an intellectual fruit of the Risorgimento, 
it gives too much weight to patriotism, and explains too many pos- 
sibly racial insufficiencies by national disunity.” E qui é da notare 
che non é vero che la Storia sia stata derivata da una serie di con- 
ferenze; anzi questa é una delle poche opere desanctisiane che non 
abbiano avuto tale origine; e non é vero neppure ch’essa sia stata 
scritta affrettatamente, perché il De Sanctis impiego ben tre anni a 
scriverla. In quanto poi ai difetti della razza italiana che il De 
Sanctis avrebbe patriotticamente scusati con la mancanza d’unita 
politica, il lettore ha la tentazione di rivolgere al recensore la famosa 
domanda del Cardinal Ippolito: “Dove siete andato a pescare tutte 
queste castronerie?” 

Williams poi fa del Carducci un seguace del De Sanctis: la 
Storia della letteratura italiana sarebbe stata, secondo lui, “one of 
the chief fountains from which Carducci, himself a great teacher, 
drew the inspiration for those lectures on Italian literature that 
made Bologna famous in the last decade of the nineteenth century.” 
Basta una conoscenza anche superficiale della critica carducciana, 
per rendersi conto dell’assurdita di tale asserzione. 


10 Jan. 1932. p. 489 

11 Literary Supplement, May 7, 1932. p. v 
12 February 10, 1932, p. 173 

13 March 1932, p. 679 
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E che dire di Stark Young’! che si duole che Vanalisi della 
poesia leopardiana sia troppo breve e insufficiente? “The very last 
part of the book,” egli dice, “is also marred by the fact that the 
publisher would not agree to any further extension in length, so that 
the discussion on Leopardi, for example, is cut to almost nothing; a 
great misfortune in my opinion and a disappointment; for I should 
have liked to see what De Sanctis would say about the poet who has 
seemed to me to have the finest style in all modern lyric poetry, and 
with it some marvelous grave finality that is the last word in 
poignancy.” Che nella Storia della letteratura italiana \Vanalisi della 
poesia leopardiana sia breve, é vero; ma il recensore avrebbe potuto 
facilmente rimediare a questa deficienza consultando i Saggi critici 
dove avrebbe trovato ben sei saggi sul poeta di Recanati, oppure 
consultando il volume Studio su Giacomo Leopardi, a cui pur accenna 
il Croce nella prefazione all’edizione recensita. 

Le ragioni che spiegano perché il De Sanctis non si sia affermato 
all’estero, vanno ricercate prima di tutto nel fatto che Villustre critico 
si occupo quasi esclusivamente di letteratura italiana. Ben  pochi 
sono i suoi saggi su soggetti francesi o tedeschi, e certo non fra i suoi 
migliori, nonostante il parer contrario del Saintsbury che considera 
il saggio sulle Contemplations di Victor Hugo, “the best and most 
characteristic of all his essays.” Di letteratura inglese poi, non si 
occupo affatto. Naturalmente la relativamente scarsa_ diffusione 
all’estero della letteratura e della cultura italiana, oggetto esclusivo 
dei suoi studi, non poteva non ostacolare il riconoscimento dovuto 
alla sua critica. 

Un’altra ragione, non meno importante della su indicata, — si 
trovera nel fatto che la maggior parte dell’opera desanctisiana venne 
pubblicata quando Jlindirizzo degli studi letterari era gia avviato 
verso l’erudizione, e quindi era ostile alle tendenze caratteristiche 
della critica del De Sanctis la quale, nell’Italia stessa, cadde in obblio 
per quasi un ventennio. Solo al principio del presente secolo si 
ritornd al De Sanctis, e i suoi principi furono entusiasticamente 
accettati ed accanitamente combattuti sia in Italia che all’estero. Ma 
allora non si presentavano piu nella loro forma originale, ma come 
ripensati dal suo grande discepolo Benedetto Croce. 


University of Wisconsin JosepH Rossi 


14 The New Republic, April 13. 1932, p. 235 








ANENT A MONUMENTAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


The completion of the Repertorio bibliografico...! is an outstand- 
ing achievement, the fulfilment of a long felt need. Consequently, 
upon examining a book of such fundamental value, a work which 
bibliographicaily invades the literary provinces of every one 
interested in Italian, the reviewer is faced with the necessity of 
taking more than ordinary pains to measure and define its usefulness, 
so that those consulting it will have a fair @ priori notion as to what 
they may expect to derive from it. Although only the first volume 
(A to L) is as yet available, the present estimate may be applied to 
the compilation as a whole, since my remarks center chiefly upon the 
question of method or procedure which presumably remains the same 
throughout. It goes without saying that all those qualities which 
make it a most welcome, indeed an indispensable, teol for researen 
will also remain unchanged. 

In Professor Prezzolini’s preface we are told that only those 
publications hold a place in the Repertorio which have been the 
subject of comment or mention in periodicals which “si occupany 
della letteratura italiana con scopi scientifici.” Just what are these 
periodicals? The answer is supplied in the section devoted to the 
“Elenco delle abbreviazioni” which contains the names of forty-two 
reviews that have been directly indexed. The bibliography drawn 
from these source materials is distributed ee the Repertorio 
in two categories: titles with brief critical « r descriptive comments, 
and, inter-mixed with them, a mass of naniasinel titles. Since it is 
clear that merely because the second group receives mention in the 
forty-two sources of information already referred to, the titles thereof 
cannot have been subjected to any strict scientific selectivity,” it must 
follow that there is little or no distinction between these and the titles 
contained in other repertories. It is therefore regrettable that a 
number of bibliographical indexes easily available ‘for consultation 
should have been excluded such as the Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie. Supplementheft: Bibliographie, the Biblioteca della Ca- 
mera dei deputati. Catalogo metodico degli scritti contenuti nelle 
pubblicazioni italiane e straniere, the Annual Magazine Subject Index, 
the Catholic Periodical Index, Sears and Shaw: Essay and General 
Literature Index, in addition to those repertories used for checking 
purposes only (see /talica XI (1934), 58). Had all of these bee: 
directly employed we should now have a virtually complete biblio- 


1 Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica della letteratura ita- 
liana dal 1902 al 1932 preparato nella Casa Italiana della Columbia ey 
sotto la direzione di Giuseppe Prezzolini... Roma. Edizioni Roma, 1937. Vol. 

2 It is needless to stress here that the inclusion or omission of titles Me 
any periodical depends upon a variety of factors such as the amount of space 
allotted for reviews, notices and bibliography. the accessibility of publications 
through subscription, exchange or other means. the personal tastes and industry 
of scholars assigned to these tasks, ete. 
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graphy of Italian literature. To a lesser extent I also regret not to 
find among the forty-two magazines already cited such popular or 
erudite journals as the Modern Language Review, Fiera letteraria, 
Italia letteraria, Rassegna nazionale, Rivista d'Italia, which with their 
abundance of notices and reviews might have contributed valuabl> 
supplementary information to the Repertorio. 

While it is true that against the above statements stands the 
candid prefatory admission that lacunae are to be found, it would 
help prospective consultants of the compilation considerably if some 
sort of estimate regarding the percental loss of iteras resulting from 
the slighting of various bibliographical tools can be reached. 
Personally, I am inclined to place it between fifteen and thirty percent 
and even more in the case of those Italian authors that enjoyed a 
large international reputation. However, lest this inference be 
challenged as a piece of ridiculous guess-work, | hasten to re-enforce 
it with a concrete illustration by the citation of a number of Goldoni 
studies missing in the Repertorio. The list supplements only the first 
division: Vita e critica and the Rinviti. 


Angeli (d’), A. “Goldoni e Duni.” Cronaca musicale di Pesaro, XVI, 1912, 
and Gazzetta di Venezia, marzo 1913. 

Barbiera, R. “Goldoni.” Polvere del palcoscenico. Note drammatiche. 
Catania, N. Giannotta, 1908. 

Barrili, A. G. “Carlo Goldoni.” Voci del passato. Milano, Treves, 1909, 
210-25. 

Baumgartner, A. “Das neue Lustspiel: Goldoni und Gozzi.” Geschichte 
der Weltliteratur, VI. Die italienische Literatur. Freiburg im Breisgau 
Herdesche Verlagshandlung, 1911, 572-86. 

Bernhard, A. “Goldoni.” Pester Lloyd, 25 Nov. 1925. 

Bracco, R. “L’eterno femminino goldoniano.” Tra /e arti e gli artisti. 
Napoli, Guida, 1921, 217-35. 

—. “Per il secondo centenario di Carlo Goldoni.” op. cit. 199-215. 

Brunelli-Bonnetti, B. “Un altro nemico di Carlo Goldoni.” Nuovo ar- 
chivio veneto (Giambattista Mari), XXXI, 1916. 

Cappa, I. “Goldoni.” Bollettino della R. Universita per gli stranier?, 
1929-31. 

Cavagnin, R. Carlo Goldoni e Pietro Longhi nell’amicizia e nell’arte. Ve- 
nezia, Tip. C. Ferrari, 1909. 

Cerri, A. Jl riso e l’arguzia nel mondo goldoniano. Palermo, Tip. Virzi. 
1913. ' 
Chliedowski (von), C. “Goldoni.” Das Italien des Rokoko. Miunchen, 
Georg Miiller, 1915, 114-44. 

Corti, C. La riforma teatrale di C. Goldoni. Como, Divina Provvidenza. 
1920. 

Cristoforo (de), I. I. Tipi e caratteri femminili nelle commedie goldo- 
niane. Trani, Vecchi, 1919. 

Dole, N. H. “Goldoni and Italian Comedy.” Teacher of Dante, New 
York, Moffat Yard & Co. 1908, 243-98. 

Fabbri, O. “Un ammiratore di Carlo Goldoni,” (F. N. Bezzi), Felix Ra- 
venna, fasc. XXX, 1915, 862-65. 

Fagnani, C. Goldoni a Rimini. Rimini, Capelli, 1909. 

Kennard, J. S. Etude sur le Thédtre vénétien: Goldoni. La Comédie. 
Paris. Librairie Fischbacher, 1930. 

—. Goldoni and the Venice of His Time. New York, Macmillan, 1920. 

Lazzari, A. Carlo Goldoni in Romagna. Venezia, Arti grafiche, 1908. 
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Lemmi, C. “Papa Goldoni and his Venetian Comedies.” Drama, IV, 
1914, 323-44. 

Levi, C. “Il creatore del Burbero Benefico e Préville.” Lettura, XXIV. 
genn. 1924, 

Lynch, K. M. “Pamela nubile. L’Ecossaise and The English Merchant.” 
Modern Language Notes. XLVII, 1932, 94-96. 

Manganelli, G. Studio della vita, de V'indole e delle opere di Carlo Gol- 
doni. Foligno, Artigianelli, 1909. 

Masi. E. “Goldoni e |Olanda.” Palvese, febb. 25, 1910. 

Monnier, P. “Men and Letters: G. Gozzi. The Comedy of Goldoni. 
Carlo Gozzi and His Fiabe. The Adventurers: Casanova.” Venice in the 
Eighteenth Century. London, Chatio and Windus. 1910. 

Muratori, S. “Un’areade di buon gusto e Carlo Goldoni,” (F. N. Bezzi). 
Felix Ravenna, XXX), aprile 1926. 

Oliva, D. “L’avaro di Carlo Goldoni.” Giornale d'Italia, 1 aprile 1910. 

Petsch. R. “A jest of Goldoni’s in Goethe's Faust.” Modern Language 
Review, VII, 1912, 100-01. 

Porcelli, G. “Goldoni e Carlo Govzzi nella critica francese.” La letteratura 
italiana nella critica francese durante la monarchia di luglio (1831-1848), Firen- 
ze, Vallecchi, 1926, 26-15. 

Re, E. “La tradizione comica dell’Jmprudente.” Rivista teatrale italiana, 


VIII, marzo-aprile 1910. 
Ricciardi, M. Carlo Goldoni: commemorato al r. ginnasio d’ Acqui. Torino, 


F. Vogliotti, 1910. 

Rosadi. G. “L’avvocato Geldoni.” Eco dei teatri. | (Firenze), 1915. 

Rovalski. J. “Der Reformator des Theaters im XVIIL Jahrhundert: Carlo 
Goldoni.” Casopis musea kral cesleho. 1910. 

Rovetta. G. “Le audacie goldoniane.” Cinque minuti di riposo. Milano, 
Balcini e Castoldi, 1912. 173-81. 

Rubertis (de). A. Goldoniana. Firenze. Tip. Galileiana, 1912. 

Salsilli, A. “Gerolamo Medebac.” Tra un atto e l’altro. Milano, Sandron, 
1914, 103-09. 


Salvini, G. e Petoeff. G. “Interpretazione della Locandiera.” Scenario, 
1 febbr. 1932. 

Samuel, A. M. “The Venice of Goldoni.”. The Mancroft Essays. London 
J. Cape, 1923, 225-28. 

Serra, N. Carlo Goldoni nella vita e nelle opere. Noto, Tip. Zammit, 1911. 

Starkie. W. “Carlo Goldoni and the Commedia dell’arte.’ Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. XXXVII, Sect. C, 1925. 

Susan (von), C. “Goethe und Goldoni’s Locandiera.” Oesterreichische 
Rundschau, 1 Febbr. 1909. 

Tomasi, I. “L’ultimo duello per la Commedia dell’arte.” Appunti su! 
teatro italiano e francese nel seicento e nel settecento. Firenze. Vallecchi, 1916. 

Ugo, F. “Carlo Goldoni, giudicato da un contemporaneo.” Cimento, No. 17. 
1910. 

Valenti, A. “Apologia di Goldoni.” Scenario, 7 agosto, 1932. 

Verrier, C. “Goldoni et le théatre italien.” Grande Revue, 25 févr. 1908. 

Vinci, G. Goldoniana: saggio critico. Girgenti. Tip. Formica e Gaglio, 
1911. 
Visconti, F. “Goldoni.” Letterati viaggiatori nel secolo XVIII. Ariano, 
Tip. Appulo-Irpino, 1912. 


As compared to the one hundred and sixty items circa which are 
cited, my list constitutes about twenty five percent of the desired 
Goldoniana. Similar lists could, incidentally, be drawn up for Lio- 
nello Fiumi (see Eugéne Bestaux. La poésie de Lionello Fiumi, 
Paris, les Presses modernes, 1937), for Deledda (see my edition of 
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I! vecchio della montagna) and for many other authors. In other 
words, it is still necessary for us to have to compile bibliographies 
of individual writers in order to have exhaustive data on them for 
this thirty year span, but the Repertorio can serve as a fine starting 
point for any of the writers chosen. 

It is also somewhat disconcerting to find unmentioned several 
bibliographies that are retrospective in character which were publish- 
ed while the Repertorio was in progress. Under the caption D’An- 
nunzio, for instance, the twenty-five non-Italian titles could have 
been eliminated by the simple citation of Part One of the D’Annunzio 
Abroad bibliography compiled by Professor J. M. Carriére and 
myself. A page of Ariosto items could likewise have been saved bv 
the use of N. D. Evola’s “Bibliografia ariostesca (1920-32)” in 
Leonardo, IV, 1933, 193-96. 

As to drawing upon essays in essay collections, this is done in a 
very partial fashion because the source materials of the Repertorio 
are extremely incomplete on this score. Since it will eventually be 
a companion piece to this compilation, | make bold to state that for 
a number of years I have been working on a General Index of Italian 
Essay Literature, which when finished will have between fifty and 
sixty thousand items. The largest division, representing Italian 
authors, should contain from fifteen to twenty thousand titles falling 
within the period 1902-1932. If a publisher can be found, this 
bibliography should be ready for the press by 1940 or 1941. 

In conclusion, and in connection with the foregoing criticism, I 
may remark that I have made no conscious attempt at any display 
of bibliographical erudition. After all, a work of such large di- 
mensions and of such tremendous significance is likely to be rendered 
far more valuable by one forthright exposition of its limitations than 
by a dozen paeans of praise. It would be equally unjust to affect 
blindness towards the many merits of the Repertorio — its prodigiou: 
wealth of individual titles (about seventy thousand in all) its pro- 
fusion of headings, subheadings, and cross-references, the copiousness 
of its criticism and precious explanatory notes which will save 
investigators an endless amount of reading, and, finally, the fact that 
it is and will for a long time continue to be the most important biblio- 
graphy of Italian literature. 

Professor Prezzolini and his band of co-workers have erected an 
enduring monument which should elicit sincere admiration and pro- 
found respect regardless of all reservations that have been made or 


can be made concerning it. 
Northwestern University. JoserpH G. Fuct.ia. 





FACTORS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


Regardless of what particular ideas we may hold in_ the 
teaching of languages, there is evident unanimity on one thing: the 
desirability of training for power in silent reading. The question 
arises as to just how one should train for the acquisition of this 
power. This question assumes capital importance in the teaching 
of Italian in the United States for the simple reason that certain 
issues are not yet clear. 

Let us review what Buswell -found in his oft-quoted study on 
reading :! 


(1) there is no notable difference between students who 
begin in high school and students who begin at the college level. 
(2) maturity in reading. is decidedly greater with 


students taught by a direct method than with students taught by an 
indirect translation method. 

The first point speaks for itself. It simplifies our discussion to 
the point where we need talk about the student learning to read 
regardless of whether it be in high school or college. The second 
point is a rather convincing argument against the use of word by 
word translation. 

It is definitely known that the mature reader makes fewer 
fixations per line and that the duration of these fixations is shorter 
than those of immature readers. In addition, immature readers will 
actually make many regressive movements. Thus, a line of prose 
might be read as follows by an immature reader, the vertical line 
representing eye-movements: 


1 2 4 8 5 6 87 91011 12 14 15 18 16 171819 





An'da!m'm!o an!che! all! se!c!o/ndo! pilanio;| e! dlo!plo 
A more mature reader might read it as follows: 
1 2 3 4 5 


| 


Andammo ‘anche !al secondo piano;! e! dopo! 
I po) 


This, of course, is a purely hypothetical case to illustrate the type 
of differences that Buswell and others have found in the reading 
habits of various types of readers. 

In view of these facts, should not silent reading practice that is 
both psychologically and physiologically sound be made an integral 
part of the language work from the very beginning? And should not 
reading material, especially in the beginning stages, be arranged so 
that the learner may be encouraged to approximate the habits of « 
mature reader? 

It is impossible to include within the confines of a short article 
a complete treatise on reading, but several points can be made in 


regard to the technique to be followed. 


1 Buswell, G. T.. A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign 
Languages. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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1. For one thing, the custom of denoting pronunciation in a 
text is contrary to the formation of good reading habits. Let us 
denote, for instance, how a hypothetical reader might read a sample 
line: 


Per resistere, penso che!) a quel tempo) ero giovane |e che ora | 


The moment we introduce special type to denote pronunciation, we 
are encouraging the student to do the following: 


Per resi stere,) péenso) che a quel tempo] €ro gio vane e che ora 


We are encouraging the student to concentrate on the pronunciation 
which will certainly interfere with the comprehension of the passage. 
We have all had experience proof-reading material. We read 
slowly, looking for typographical errors. After reading a passage 
we realize that in our anxiety to detect errors, we have missed the 
thought content. Now lect us go a step further. Suppose after reading 
through twenty or thirty pages of proof, we decide to put work 
aside and read our favorite magazine. What happens? The eye 
automatically begins to pay attention to individual letter forms, and 
looks for errors. Reading is slowed up and we have difficulty in 
getting the thought. Much the same sort of thing happens when we 
accustom a student to use texts printed with special type to denote 
pronunciation. And it doesn’t make any difference if we use the book 
for oral reading. We still want the student to read by thought 
eroups and we don't want him to fix his attention on certain letters. 
Pronunciation is a matter that should be taken care of elsewhere, 
not in the reading text. 

2. In all learning texts, but especially in the beginning and 
intermediate ones. new and difficult words should be taken up and 
explained before the reading passage is presented. When the student 
reads, he should have only one problem before him: to draw 
meaning from the configuration of words before him. This does 
not mean that he may not be required to infer meanings of certain 
words, wherever possible. For instance in the sentence: 


Dopo la colazione e il pranzo si sorbisce il caffe. 


One would expect the student to infer that “si sorbisce” must have 
something to do with sipping or drinking. On the other hand, in 


the sentence: 


Gli uomini lavorano nelle cascine, 


the word “cascine” might mean any number of things. If most 
students will have to stop and look up the word either in the back 
of the book, or in a dictionary, is it not a more sensible and efficient 
procedure to give him the word before he starts reading? Then 
when he reads, he goes right through, the whole phrase acquiring a 
very definite and precise meaning. 
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3. After the reeding of a digestible passage, there should be 
adequate checking of the comprehension through any number of 
splendid devices such as questions, true or false statements, com- 
pletion, summaries or the picking out of topic sentences. 

1. Especially in the beginning stages, the reading material 
should be carefully graded. This may sound like a rather simple- 
minded siatement to make, and yet, we have but to look at the 
beginning readers in Italian to realize the great differences in the 
concept of beginning material. If we wish to take material written 
by modern authors we must rewrite it and adapt it to learning 
students just as West did in India. Or, if we make up our own (and 
in most cases. that will be necessary), the material must be exceed- 
ingly simply written. The number of new words per page should be 
small, perhaps five or so, and these new words must be repeated in 
the succeeding pages. 

Pechaps these passages may seem over-simplified at times or 
too stilted, but learning material never has the smooth, rich texture 
of a finished literary product. Whether we learn to play golf or to 
play the piano, the beginning exercises are always more or less 
artificial devices. Perhaps one of these days, a literary genius can 
devise a perfect beginning text that will be a literary masterpiece 
as well. 

5. Lastly, reading practice should begin almost concurrent); 
with the study of the language, perhaps after the first week or so. 
While most of us have not come to the point of doing away with 
active grammar study as some would wish to do, we should start 
immediately on the very thing we are teaching languages for. And 
we mustn't think of grammar and reading as two things entirely 
apart. There is no doubt that grammar helps in the comprehension 
of reading and that in turn, reading reviews the grammar principles 


taken up — presenting them in a more adequate and _ fuller 
background. 
Townsend Harris Hall High School PETER SAMMARTINO 
College of the City of New York 
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Holmes, Rogers W. The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della 
critica della letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1952. Preparato 
nella Casa Italiana della Columbia University sotto la direzione 
di Giuseppe Prezzolini e con Vaiuto del Council on Research in 
the Humanities. New York. 1930-1936. Roma, Societa anoni- 
ma “Edizioni Roma,” Anno XV. E. F. “un elenco di tutte le 
pubblicazioni, libri od articoli, in qualunque lingua, che hanno 
attirato Pattenzione dei compilatori di quaranta periodici storici 
e critici, d'Italia e dellestero, riguardanti la Storia e la Critica 
della letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1932.” | Vol. I, A-L] 

Starkie, Walter. Luigi Pirandello, 1867-1936. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co. “A new and completely revised edition.” | 

MONOGRAPHS AND ARTICLES 

Anselmi, Rosina. “Thirty Gay Years with Angelo Musco.” Atlantica, 
December, 1937. 

Atwood, E. Bagby. “The FExecidium Troie and Medieval Troy 
Literature.” MP, xxxv, 115-128 On pp. 121-122 La Fiorita of 
Armannino Giudice contains a Trojan story of Paris defeating 
his brothers in athletic contests, which seems to have been taken 
from a source closely related to the Exeidium Troie. | 

Austin, H. D. “A Word Unprotected —(Di) smagare -— and Dante’s 
Use of the Word.” Reprinted from Studies in Philology, xxx1v, 
503-508. [Dante uses the word nine times (not including a 
doubtful tenth) and the English translators of Commedia and 
Vita Nuova give an astonishing variety of meanings. These fall 
into three general classes: Weakening, bewitching, removing. 
The second seems to be peculiar to Dante, as in Purg. xix, 20 and 
Par. iii, 36, and if accepted might add its significance to other 
passages where this meaning is not obvious. Most etymologists 
derive the word from Old High German magan, “to be powerful” 
or “able,” but it is not unreasonable to think that Dante may 
have connected it with mago and magico. If so, the absence of 
this sense in Romance languages other than Italian may be due 
to the pre-literary development of the word, which, in those 
languages deprived it of resemblance to mago and magico, 
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whereas the resemblance is preserved in Italian. Meyer-Liibke’s 
objection that the prefix dis or ex is not suitable to the meaning 
bewitch, might be answered by citing examples such as sferzare - 
ferza; sgridare - grido; sforzare - forza, etc. | 

Austin, H. D. “‘Letargo” (Par. xxxiii, 94)” MLN, Lu, 469 - 473. 


Spitzer, Leo, ibid. pp. 473 - 475. |“Un punto solo m’é maggior 
letargo, —- Che venticinque secoli a limpresa, — Che fe’ Nettuno 
ammirar Vombra d’Argo.” Prof. Austin argues persuasively 


from the circumstantial scene described in this and previous 
cantos, and from the context of the words themselves, that “punto” 
has the double meaning “point of light” and “moment,” and 
that “letargo” has the double meaning “stupor” and “forgetful- 
ness.” The mind of the poet passes from one meaning to its 
associate, and expresses them both with one word. This under- 
standing is supported by lines 113-114: ‘una sola parvenza 
Mutandom’io, a me si travagliava.” Prof. Spitzer appends a 
favourable note in which he applies a double meaning to “am- 
mirar” also: “sétonner” and “regarder.” He differs as to th> 
allusion to “the open sea” that Mr. Austin perceives in 92 - 
93: “pil di largo... mi sento ch’io godo.” He also explains 
graphically the balanced antitheses in lines 86-93 of the ideas 
“du tout (ou de Puniversel) convergeant vers le un, du groupe- 
ment et de la dissolution” and notes a similar phenomenon in 
100-105. One would like to go all the way with these subtle 
and sensitive commentators. The two meanings of “letargo’ 
may be considered as virtually one: “oppressio cerebri cum obli- 
vione,” as Pietro di Dante says, although the present tense “m’é” 
does not suit the meaning “stupor” well. It is no doubt true 
that ammirare is “une sorte de mirare.” To compare a “point 
of light” to twenty-five centuries does not seem to make very 
good sense, and perhaps Mr. Austin only means that the “point 
of light” meant by “punto” in previous cantos suggested the 
point of time in this, but in that case “punto” would have on!y 
one meaning here. | 

Beall, Chandler B. “Deux Romans peu connus du XVIIe Siécle 
Francais.” MLN, 482 - 485. |The first romance is: Jerusalem 
regnante. Contenant, la suite et la fin des Amours d’Armide et 
d’Hermine, a la suite du sieur Torquato Tasso. Avec les 
nouvelles Amours de Brauemont et Filamante. Par lacques 
Corbin, de Sainct Gautier en Berry. Published at Paris in 1600. 
A copy is in the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. The other, also at 
the Arsenal, is: Jerusalem regnante ou la Suite du Tasse. Tra- 
duction. By Sergé and published at Paris in 1680. The two 
works contain exactly the same stories, but shorter and com- 
pletely recast in the second. They are an adaptation of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata except for the “Amours de Brauemont et 
Filamante” which. as is declared by Sergé, are a translation of 
an unknown Italian work. The two books have been misrepresent- 
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ed as to author, date and description by bibliographers who had 
probably not seen them. A summary is given of the contents. , 

Beardslee. Clarence. “Giovanni da Verrazzano.”  /taly-America 
Review, October 1937. | Life, voyages, discoveries, and letters of 
the 16th century explorer. | 

Camilli, Amerindo. “La Concubina di Titone Antico (Purgatorio ix, 
1 - 9)” and “Pia dei Tolomei (Purgatorio v, 135 -136).” Italica, 
XIV, 120. 

Chalmers, Gordon K. “Effluvia, the History of a Metaphor.” PMLA, 
Lo, 1031-1050. On pp. 1034 - 1037 and 1039 - 1040, are 
explained the positions of Fracastoro (Syphilis, De Contagtone 
and De Sympathia et Antipathia), Nicolas Cardinal of Cusa, and 
Giordano Bruno, in the history of the idea of emanations, 
physical, spiritual, mathematical, metaphysical, theological, 
poetical, in the Renaissance. | 

Cooper, Lane. “The Verbal Ornament (Késmos) in Aristotle’s Art 
of Poetry.” Classical and Mediaeval Studies in Honor of 
Edward Kennard Rand. Edited and published by Leslie Webber 
Jones, 400 W. 119th St.. New York, pp. 61-77. (Contains illustra- 
tive examples from Dante. | 

Coulter, C.  “Boceaccio’s Archaeological Knowledge.” American 
Journal of Archaeology, July. 

Cross, Ephraim. “Italian - Rumanian Long Forms as_ against 
Spanish and French Short Forms.” PWIA. tn. 625 - 630 
‘“The purpose of this paper is to indicate that the clear and 
definite tendency of popular Latin speech of all periods to force 
out unaccented vocalic phonemes, particularly in the interior of 
words, had a continued existence from earliest times up to the 
separate development of the Romance languages, and that the 
divarication of Eastern and Western Romance rests on ob- 
structions interposed in greater part after Latin had ceased to be 
a living laneuage.” Notice that the purpose of the author is 
to “indicate” all this, not to prove it. but he manages in these 
six pages to present the thesis persuasively. Inscriptions seem 
to show that “the popular Latin speech of all regions was uniform 
in respect to syncopation.” “Vocalic syncope was a phenomenon 
known to primitive Italic.” as is shown by examples. Instead of 
agreement between Italian and Reumanian, in many cases they 
differ, e.g. pulce and purece. A long list of syncopated forms 
shows no difference between the two Romance branches. As is 
obviously the case with very many doublets, so universally it 
seems probable that the long forms are due to learned influence 
of some kind. Some of the examples are no doubt open to 
auestion: why should Jume, marmo, seme be given as examples of 
Italian shortening ? | 

Devis, Edwin B. “Italian E’s end O's.” Jtalica, xiv, 117 - 125. 

De Filippis. Micheie. “G. B. Manso’s ‘Enciclopedia’.” U. of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, vol. xx, no. 5, pp. 
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239 - 288. \ description of the contents of the Enciclopedia, 
studied in the manuscript. which is at the National Library of 
Naples. and chiefly an examination of the examples of “facezie” 
in the third book. There are 37 of these anecdotes and for 31 
Prof. De Filippis has found sources: the remaining 6 “may be 
original” but may very well not be. Twenty-one of the stories 
are iraced to Lodovico Domenichi’s Facezie. motti et burle ece. 
and one to each of the following works: Castiglione’s Cortegiane, 
Julian de Medrano’s La Silva Curiosa, Santa Cruz de Duenas 
Floresta Espanola. Of seven others six were probably taken 
from the Apophthegmata of Erasmus and one from other sources. 
Seventy-three “additional analogues” are given, which are no, 
regarded as Manso’s direct sources. | 


Dobias - Rozdestvenskata, Olea. “Lhistoire des Longobards. com- 


ment fut-elle coneue et achevée?” Classical and Mediaeval 
Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard Rand. pp. 79-85. Paolo 
Diacono and his Historia Langobardorum. | 


Freefield. Edward. “Giacomo Leopardi.” Leonardo: Year Book 


of 1937. New York. 


French. Reginald F. “The Identity of Francesco Cieco da Ferrara.” 


PMLA, wn, 992 - 1004. |The Cieco da Ferrara, author of the 
Vambriano, is the same person as Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza. 
author of the Persfano and the Giostra de’ Bolognesi. All the 
chronological data concerning both are examined and compared, 
and they not only do not disagree but make it hard to believe 
that the two could be different persons. The scanty information 
of other kinds about the two, points to the same conclusion. 
They have similar literary habits, and the second uses expressions 
which are characteristic of the first. The natural objection that 
a Florentine would not write like a Lombard is answered by 
pointing out that the second who is called “da Fiorenza” does 
use Lombard language, and the rhymes make it impossible for 
his poems to have been written in Tuscan and then lombardized 
before they were printed. This poet was a wandering minstrel, 
born at Florence, who passed his last thirty-six years, an] 
probably more, in the North at Bologna, Bozzolo, Mantua and 
Ferrara, singing aloud verses sometimes lyrical and sometimes 


narrative “de gesta.” | 


Hall. Robert A. “The Etymology of Old Italian Amendue, Rumanian 


Amindoi.” TItalica. x1v. 127. 


Hall. Robert A. “OFR. ainz. anceis; ITAL. anzi.” Language, vol. 


13, no. 4, pp. 312 - 315. | After objecting to previous etymolo- 
sies, Prof. Hall proposes *antei as “the only form that will ex- 
plain both the Ital. and the OFr. words satisfactorily. *antei is 
antea with 7 substituted for a “in accordance with Grandgent’s 
theory of ‘adverbial-z.2” It explains both the z and the i of anzi 
as well as those of OFr. ainz. It depends of course on the theory 
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of “adverbial - 7.” If that be granted, *antei is as satisfactory 
as any starred form can be. 

Herriott, J. Homer. ““The ‘Lost’ Toledo Manuscript of Marco Polo.” 
Speculum xm, 456 - 463. The Ms. which, although described 
in the introduction to the edition by Baldelli Boni (1827), had 
been lost sight of so that Benedetto, the editor of the critical ed. 
of Marco Polo of 1928, was unable to find any trace of it. It 
was rediscovered in 1932, in the Toledo library, by the writer, 
who is going to publish it. “It dates from about the middle of 
the fifteenth century.” A fairly good copy of it had been made 
in 1795, which is at the Ambrosian library of Milan. This copy 
was used by Benedetto in making his edition, because he found 
that its lost original had been used by Ramusio in producing the 
first critical ed. of 1550 - 1559. As long as the original was 
missing the reliability of the copy was in doubt. and ihe redis- 
covered Ms. also clears up certain obscurities in the copy. This 
article presents two facsimiles and gives an historical account 
of the editions of the work. On p. 457 it is said of certain Mss. 
used by Ramusio, that he “goes as far as to declare that these 
manuscripts.... are ‘perfettamente corretto’ (sic)” but the note 
giving Ramusio’s words shows that the expression “perfettamente 
corretto” does not apply to the manuscripts but to “il suo libro,’ 
that is Marco Polo’s book. | 

Kany, Charles E. “The Beginnings of the Epistolary Novel in France, 
Italy, and Spain.” University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, vol. 21. no. 1, pp. X, 158. [This kind of 
novel was thought at one time to have begun with Richardson’s 
Pamela, but its sources have lately been investigated in earlier 
literature (Hughes. English Epistolary Fiction before Pamela: 
Singer, The Epistolary Novel, Its Origin, etc.: Natali, il Sette- 
cento: Lovett and Hughes. History of the Novel in England). 
Dr. Kany finds that “the first modern epistolary novel in prose 
was produced on Spanish soil (Juan de Segura’s Processo de car- 
tas de amores, 1548) and the second in Italy” (Pasqualigo’s Let- 
tere Amorose, 1563). Ho traces the sourees of this genre from an- 
cient literature before Ovid’s Heroides to the 18th century. Italian 
authors are mentioned in the discussion of correspondence by 
sonnets in the 13th century. Others mentioned in discussing 
narrative letters in verse and prose and scries of letters linked in a 
more or less narrative manner are: Petrarch, Boccaccio, Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini, Leon Battista Alberti, Masuccio Salernitano, Vittoria 
Colonna, Gaspara Stampa, Ortensio Landi, Anton Francesco Doni, 
Andrea Calmo, Parabosco, Anton Giacomo Corso, Luigi da Porto, 
Caviceo, Gabriele Pascoli, until we come to Alvise Pasqualigo’s 
Delle lettere amorose, ecc. Later authors mentioned are Brusoni, 
Maiolini, Loredano. Celano, Moscheni. Della Valle, Bruni. ] 

Tockwood, Dean P. “In domo Rinucii,” Classical and Mediaeval 
Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard Rand, pp. 177-189. [ Ri- 


nucci as a copyist of Mss. | 
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Luciani, Vincent. “Rassegna di pubblicazioni guicciardiniane, 1919 - 
1936.” Firenze, Olschki. (Reprinted from Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 1937, disp. 2.) | Starting from the edition of the Storta 
d'Italia, by Alessandro Gherardi in 1919, the editions of the 
various works of Guicciardini, by Panigada, Palmarocchi, Paolo 
Guicciardini, and Otetea are examined, as well as the catalogue 
of Mss. of the Archivio Guieciardini, by Ridolfi, and Amelia 
Dainelli’s editions of orations. Five anthologies are also men- 
tioned. Then studies by fourteen authors, including some reviews. 
are analysed. This is an illuminating bibliografia ragionata. | 

McKenzie. Kenneth and Silber. Gordon R. “Troia and Ilion in Virgil 
and Dante.” Studi Medievali, Nuova Serie. vol. v, pp. 198 - 206. 
(In Inf. i, 73-75 and Purg. xii. 61-63 “the names Troia and 
Ilion are coupled in such a way that the question arises whether 
Dante intended to make a distinction between the names, o¢ 
whether, if they were synonymous in his mind, he had som> 
special reason for using them together.” After a careful exami- 
nation of previous comment on these verses. of the usage of Virgil 
and comments upon it. of the mediaeval stories of Troy, and of 
the historical basis for the names, it is concluded that “Dante 
followed Virgil es his authority for the Trojan War, not the 
mediaeval narratives. though be doubtless had knowledge of them: 
in the two cases where he coupled Troia and Ilion, he used the 
two names as a rhetorical device. in this also following the 
example of Vireil. without having in mind any distinction of 
meaning: neither of the two distinctions ascribed to him’ by 
some commentators has any justification in fact.” | 

Mercati, Giovanni. “Tre dottati universitari: dell’umanista Martino 
Filetico sopra Persio Giovenele ed Orazio.” Classical and 
Mediaeval Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard Rand, pp. 221 - 
230. 'Commentaries which have been attributed to Mariano da 
Palestrina, a student who wrote them down. | 

Merrill, Robert V. “Platonism in Pontus De Tyards’s Erreurs 
Amoureuses (1549).” MP. xxxv. 139-158. [In love-poems such 
as these it is difficult to distinguish between Platonism and 
Petrarchism, and the latter is of the kind represented by Tehal- 
deo and Serafino Aquilano. while the former is more likely to 
be Neo-platonism of the kind that belongs to Benivieni, Pico, 
Ficino and Mario Equicola than the purer Platonism of Bembo. 
Sannazzaro and Castiglione. The “Platonism of tone” in the first 
book of the Erreurs is “very slight” and “almost completely over- 
borne by Petrarchism.” The use of Platonic “terms” and ex- 
pressions such as “idée,” the motionless mover of the universe. 
the “tout” which is the soul of the world, “palingénésie,” the 
wings of the soul, “l’amoureuse Androgine.” bears witness to a 
familiarity with Platonic notions more often than it actually 
expresses those notions. The general doctrine of the Symposium 
does however appear clearly here and there, and “The clearest 
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instance of Platonizing intent appears in the tripping Chant. 
De chaste amour... 


bins one “outstandingly Platonistic poem: 
‘epresents the Hérouet - Fontaine current in French poetic doctrine 
a the forties.” “Of poetic inspiration.....it is hard now to 
recognize a trace in the collection, whose language is so com- 
pletely that of innumerable poctasters in the Halianate tradition 
conscientiously illustrated in France by Maurice Scéve.” 
Peebles, Bernard M. “Da Prato’s Satbantianus of Sulpicius Severus 
and its Humanistic Connections.” Classical and Mediaeval 


Studies in Honor of Edward Kennard Rand. pp. 231 - 244. A 


Ms. of Severus used by Girol: sag da Prato in his edition of 1741 
Sacret, J. H. “Dante's Knowledge of Juvenal: Note on the identity 
of the ‘Savio’ of Convivio, IV, 13.7 RR. xxv, 307 - 310 “Se 
voto cemioutone entrasse ne lo cammino, dinanzi a li ladreni 
canterebbe.” Cp. Juvenal: “Cantabit) vacuus coram latrone 
viator,” and Bocthius: “Si vitae huius callem vacuus  viator 
intrasses, coram latrone cantares.”  Dente’s construction. 
ning with if, is nearer to that of Boethius. but on the other hand 
Boethius uses the 2nd. p. sing. and adds the words “vitae huius.” 
things which Dante and Juvenal do not. Dantes preceding 
words: “le foglie che’l vento fa menare, li fan tremare” ar: 
reminiscent of Juvenal’s “motae ad lunam trepidabis arundinis 

umbram.” Elsewhere when Dante quotes Bocthius he mentions 

him. Moore’s arguments for Boethius as the source are not found 

convincing. Juvenal’s line was probably well-known and_re- 

cognized as the source of Boethius. | 

Spitzer, Leo. “Bemerkungen zu Dantes ‘Vita Nuova.” Tstanbul. 

Devlet Basimevi. (Publications de fi Faculte des Lettres d> 
EUniversité d’Istanbul, U1, pp. 162-208.) To b iowed | 

Starnes, De Witt T. “Bilingual Dictionaries of Shakespeare’s Day.” 

PMLA, iu, 1005-1018. |The first five pages are concerned with 

John Florio’s Worlde of Wordes, which, because of the numbe: 

and variety of English equivalents of Italian words, is “one of 

the best commentaries on the language of Shakespeare.” Florio’s 
introduction “To the Reader” gives the impression that he had 
had no guide or help in making the dictionary. but he admits 
acquaintance with the Latin-English dictionaries of Sir Thomas 

Eliot, Bishop Cooper, Thomas Thomas and John Rider. and Prof. 

Starnes shows with parallel passages that Florio took English 

definitions word for word from Thomas Thomas. whose work ji 

largely an abridgement of Cooper’s Thesaurus. Copious refer- 

ences to other words support the statement that “literally hundreds 

of the English definitions” were borrowed in the same way. | 
Ullman, B. L. “Manuscripts of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester.” The 

English Historical Review, wu, 670-672. In the Vatican 

collection of Urbino Mss. is one of the De Lahorihus Herculis of 

Coluccio Salutati, which is being edited by the writer. It bears 

evidence of having belonged to Humphrey Duke of Gloucester who 

employed Leonardo Bruni and Pier Candido Decembrio to buy 
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books for him in Italy, and was the leading cultivator of 
humanism in England in his time. He gave about 300 Mss. to 
the University of Oxford, which, however has retained only four 
of them. He had a library of “perhaps five hundred volumes” 
so largely humanistic as to cast doubt on the inference of 
Schirmer, in Der englische Friih-humanismus, that his humanism 
was not profound. | 
REVIEWS 

Beail, Chandler B. In MLN, uu, 540 - 541. Bibliografia analitica tassia- 
na (1896-1930); con due appendici e un indice dei nomi. By 
Alessandro Tortoreto and Joseph G. Fucilla. Milano, Casa edi- 
trice Bolaffio, 1935. 

Castiglione, Salvatore J. In /talica xiv, 139-141. Ettore Li Gotti 
and Nino Pirrotta: /l Sacchetti e la tecnica musicale del trecento 
italiano. Firenze, Sansoni, 1935. 

Harris, Paul H. In J/talica, xiv, 137-139. Vincent Luciani: Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini and His European Reputation. New York, 
K. Otto, 1936. 

Notices, Reports, Etc. 
Cosenza, Mario E. Sixteenth Annual Report, School Year 1936-1937. 


New York, The Cappabianca Press. 23 pp. 
Cuthbertson, Stuart. The Cuthbertson Verb Wheels. Italian. Boston. 


Heath, 1937. (A device for ascertaining with ease any required 
, g y req 
form of an irregular verb. | 

Italica xtv, 132 - 134. “Editorial Comment: Books Received: 


Recent Books.” 

Root, Robert R. In Speculum, xu, 523-524. N. E. Griffin, ed., 
Guido de Columnis: Historia destructionis Troiae. Cambridge, 
Mass. Mediaeval Academy of America, 1936. 

Thornton, Herman H. In RR. xxvii, 368-369. Leopardi, a 
Biography. By Iris Origo. With a foreword by George San- 
tayana. London, Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 227. 


ADDENDA 
Altrocchi, R. In Books Abroad, X1, 3, p. 328. Review of G. d’An- 


nunzio: le Dit du sourd-muet qui fut martyrisé en Van 1260. 

Beardslee, Clarence. “Giacomo Leopardi: Patriot-Poet.”  Jtaly- 
America Review. July, 1937. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Petrarchism and the Modern Vogue of the Figure 
Adunaton.” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, LVI (1936), 
671 - 681. |The use of a series of impossibilities, in verse, to 
illustrate the cruelty of a lady, or else the durability of a poet’s 
love, was transmitted from the classical literature to the modern 
world especially by Petrarch, so that it occurs most frequently 
in Petrarchistic poetry. Many Italian, French and Spanish 
examples are here given, a few Portuguese and a number of 
English examples. | . 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


Held at the Hotel Maryland, Chicago, Illinois 
December 29, 1937 


The President of the Association, Professor Olin H. Moore, of the 
Ohio State University, presided. After expressing a cordial welcome 
to members and guests, he spoke briefly of the work and purpose of 
this national organization of teachers of Italian. Professor John Van 
Horne, of the University of Illinois, then reported on his activities 
and problems as Editor of /talica. For his continued devoted and 
scholarly labors on behalf of its journal, the Association is deeply 
grateful. The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were next presented 
and accepted. 

In the absence of Professor Gabriella Bosano, of Wellesley 
College, and chairman of a special committee to have lialian public- 
ations sent to Books Abroad for review, the Secretary read her report 
indicating that considerable progress had been made in the matter. 

After disposing of several items of routine business, the Associa- 
tion voted unanimously to adopt the following amendment to the 
Constitution: 

Regional chapters of the Association may be formed bearing 
the name of the Association. Members of the proposed 
chapters are subject to the same responsibilities and entitled 
to the same privileges as those of the parent organization 
to whose membership they are thereby admitted. 

Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, of Northwestern University, then 
presented the report of the Nominating Committee, of which Professor 
Herbert H. Vaughan, of the University of California, was chairman. 
The list of officers, all proposed by the Committee, and unanimously 
elected to serve for 1938, is to be found on the inside of the front 


cover of /talica. 


For the success of the pranzo, which preceded the annual meeting 
and at which 60 were present, the thanks of the Association are due 
to Professor Fucilla and to Signora Antenisca Nerdi, the latter of the 


Crane Technical High School, Chicago. 








CORRECTIONS 
Italica regrets that in the preparation of the December issue the following 
errors were made. 
Page 135, 1. 7, ‘italiano’ should follow ‘interuniversitario’ 
P. 135, 1. 18, ‘Via Morgana’ should be ‘Piazza Margana’ 
P. 140, 1. 47, ‘Protica’ should be ‘Pratica’ 
P. 143, 1. 34, ‘liberal’ should be ‘literal’ 
P. 145, 1. 1, ‘In’ should be ‘T’ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 





Balance on hand, December 31, 1936... - $ 379.72 
Receipts 
Membership dues _ . ae ee 
Advertisements in Italica ........ teceecens fore 
Sale of back numbers of /talica..... ; 3.25 
Gift of the Circulo Literario Espanol of the 
University of Illinois .............. .. 30.00 
Miscellaneous gifts .................. .... 35.00 697.60 
Total receipts. . $1077.32 
Disbursements 
Printing, addressing, mailing of /talica $505.06 
Editorial expenses ............... -eeeecs Oe 
Secretarial expenses ....................... 32.25 
Contribution to N. F. M. L. T. ....... -..... 10.00 
ee 8 kay phic a eee men ien tds 9 04 .. 10.05 
Total disbursements _.... 591.61 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1937 485.7] 
. $1077.32 





REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 


Securities held by the Treasurer, December 31, 1937 


2 U. S. Treasury bonds (@ 100.00—3% ) . $200.00 
2 U. S. Treasury bonds (@ 100.00—2%4°% ) 200.00 


$400.00 
Receipts 
Net profit from redemption and purchase of 
A i odie ieee OA tah We a a8 Was $ 7.61 
Net income from investments ............... 12.13 
Interest on savings account.............. 1.48 
Net receipts $ 21.22 
Balance in savings account, Dec. 31, 1936.... 97.16 
New balance in savings account, Dec. 31, 1937. $118.38 
118.38 


TOTAL..... $518.38 


CaMILLo P. MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 


I beg to submit the following report of the committee to collect 
and disseminate, preferably through /talica, information and_ ideas 
to promote the study of Italian. 

| am happy that this year’s leave of absence in Italy offers many 
opportunities to serve the purpose of the committee and our As- 
sociation, among which is that of acquainting our Italian colleagues 
further with our publication /talica and suggesting it for subscription 
to the various libraries. I have found that our Italian colleagues 
manifest a most hearty interest in knowing more of our publication 
and of the activities of our Association beyond the seas, dedicated 
to the study of their language and literature. 

Among such conversations regarding the interests and needs of 
our Association have been those at the University of Bologna with 
Dr. Carlo Calcaterra, Professor of Italian Literature there, regarding 
the interests and needs of our Association, and he has very cordially 
offered to review the issues of /talica regularly in the Giornale Storico 
and in Convivium, thus informing two complementary groups of 
readers concerning the contents of our magazine. Professor Calca- 
terra has also very generously said that our members might be invited 
to send review copies of our publications to him, and that he will 
be glad to review them or to have them reviewed in these two 
periodicals. 

May I respectfully submit the following project related to the 
promotion of Italian studies which I am developing as part of my 
work for the committee, in order that the project may have the 
benefit of the ideas of our members regarding its desirability and 
details? In view of the discussion at the 1936 meeting, in which 
the need for channels of publication was stressed, | have felt that a 
project assuring now and permanently the publication of all worthy 
works of original research would meet with the desires of the 
Association, and I have therefore formulated such a_ plan, and 
presented it for consideration to the appropriate scholars here. 

Since the progress of original research in Italian literature is 
now seriously hampered by said difficulty in arranging for the 
publication of the results of such research, a commercial problem 
arising from the limited number of possible purchasers and one that 
is shared with specialized studies in all fields, I have proposed that 
there be founded here a series of Italian studies prepared by scholars 
working outside of Italy, the series to embody works of original 
research in Italian literature judged as worthy of inclusion by a 
committee appointed for such action. 

In view of the discussion at the same meeting, in which was 
presented the similar difficulty of finding publishers for the many 
excellent manuals and text-books of Italian prepared by our American 
colleagues, I have urged that such manuals and text-books likewise 
be offered the possibility of publication in a related series. 

The project enjoys the cordial interest of the scholars to whom 
it has been presented here. The possibility of realization and the 
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details of a workable plan are now being studied. The outlook for 
realization is very hopeful. 

The incorporation of such volumes in series would offer obvious 
commercial advantage, for the cost of presentation and distribution, 
by being divided, would thus be reduced to a minimum for each 
volume. Since the scries would not be offered for profit and might 
be published on a cooperative basis, with the authors contributing 
toward publication, the price of the series would be such as to be 
easily afforded by any scholar or library. In any case the sum to 
be contributed by the author would be modest indeed. 
that the project can be worked out in such a way financially as to 
make possible the offer of several prizes each year for those works 
judged most worthy, the prize to consisi of publication ai the expense 
of the foundation without contribution by the author. 

In view of the discussion in 1936 I have felt justified in stating 
that members of our association would be ready to support such a 
series through personal subscription or through suggesting such 
subscription for university libraries, and that the professors of Italian 
literature in otner nations would do likewise. Such cooperation 
could easily solve the problem of distribution. 

I would appreciate having this point especially opened for 
discussion, and if the members fee] that such a series is desirable 
and that they would wish to help make it possible by pledging 
to support it in this way, may I have a statement of such willingness 
in order to incorporate it in the presentation of the project here? 

I am hoping that the system of international distribution evolved 
for such a series might also be used io the advantage of I/talica, and 
that the results of a wider diffusion would bring some assistance 
toward the added income necessary for the long desired enlargement 
of the magazine, to permit the publication of the many worthy 
articles that must now wait unduly or even remain unpublished. 

In each of my courses here I have decided to give a résumé of 
the contributions made to the Italian field by American scholarship. 
I shall appreciate it very much indeed if members of the Association 
will kindly send me at their earliest convenience exact bibliographical 
indications of their publications, and when possible copies of the 
publications themselves and of reprints (all in duplicate whenever 
convenient) to be used as illustrations for these lectures. Later I plan 
to present the collection to one of the university libraries here. May 
I ask our members to please send these publications at their earliest 
opportunity? If they will address them to me in care of the American 
Express in Rome, they will be forwarded to me promptly even when 
I am elsewhere in Italy. 

As with all members forced to be absent by circumstance, it is 
of course a matter of great regret that I cannot be present to hear 
the papers and attend our meetings this year. Together with the 
others who are prevented from attending I shall be present in spirit 
and eagerly anticipate reading the report in the next issue of /talica. 
Hearty good wishes for a most successful meeting and pranzo. 

Rome, Dec. 16, 1937 FREDERIKA BLANKNER 


It is hoped 




















EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Books RECEIVED 


Ugo E. Paoli: Prose e poesie latine di scrittori italiani (5th ed., Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1937, L. 15). This admirable book, for use in licei, has excellent 
notes and introductory studies, with ample selections from authors ranging from 
Dante to Pascoli, but principally of the cinquecento or earlier. The present 
edition adds particularly the Monarchia and the Baldus. Remarks on Latin 
style are helpful; Folengo’s maccheronic Latin is distinguishable from the 
Latinus grossus. 

Domenico Lombrassa and Giorgio Vecchietti: Combattere. Antologia 
della Guerra della Rivoluzione dell’ lmpero (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1937, L. 12.50). 
Rather brief selections (150 items on 370 pages) with informative introductory 
notes. Many phases of recent Italian history and sentiment are illustrated in 


this anthology. 
Camillus E. Branchi: The Birth of America. A Contribution to the 


History of America (New York, The Vigo Press, 1937, 62 pp.). With great 
zeal Professor Branchi has studied the manuscripts and printed historical works 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries regarding Columbus and other navigators, 
in Seville, Simancas, Genoa, Rome and Washington. and has concisely sum- 
marized his proofs that Columbus discovered America on October 13, 1492, 
instead of on October 12. Knowing his contemporaries’ dislike for the number 
13, Columbus concealed the actual date of the discovery and referred to it only 
by key numbers. Las Casas understood his reascning and also saw the effect 
of dating the discovery on Friday, October 12, since Columbus sailed from Palos 
on Friday and returned on Friday. It is Las Casas’ dating that has been 
accepted until Professor Branchi has analyzed Columbus’ own words and the 
log of the Santa Maria. [M. L. Shay]. 

J. G. Fucilla and J. M. Carriére: Jtalian Criticism of Russian Literature 
(Columbus, H. L. Hedrick, 1938). A_ bibliography. 

Mary Neal Hamilton: Music in Eighteenth Century Spain (University ot 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1-2, Urbana, 1937, 
$3.00). The value of this scholarly treatise is enriched by an understanding 
account of the historical and cultural background; the third chapter is devoted 
to the Italian opera in Spain, a venture initiated and nurtured by the new 
Bourbon dynasty and through financial and temperamental difficulties never 
gaining a real popularity with the Spanish people. The outstanding figure was 
Carlos Broschi, a Neapolitan, later called Farinelli, who with the help of Italian 
composers living in Madrid produced a wealth of operas from plays of Metastasio. 


Recent Books 


Romolo Caggese’s L’alto medioevo (Torino, Utet, 1937, L. 85), the third 
volume of a Grande storia d'Italia, goes from Alaric to the year 1100. It is 
detailed, well printed and illustrated. 

Antonino de Stefano’s Civilta medievale (Palermo, Ciuni, 1937, L. 12) 
begins with the sentence: “La civilta medievale é civilta essenzialmente cristia- 
na,” and ends: “L’Europa non avra pace, finché non saranno definitivamente 
risolti i problemi posti dalla coscienza medievale.” It is a refreshingly clear, 
though brief, presentation of some of the principal problems of the Middle 
Ages. The author is preparing a work on culture at the court of Frederick II. 

Corrado Lazzeri’s Aspetti e figure di vita medievale in Arezzo (Arezzo, R. 
Accademia Petrarca, 1937, L. 8) contains an account of political and religious 
movements in Arezzo from 1152 to 1250, the coming of the Franciscans, and 
sketches of two figures of the trecento - Guido Tarlati and the public spirited 
merchant Lazzaro di Giovanni di Feo, whose interesting testament is printed. 

Francesco Biondolillo, in Dante creatore del Dolce stil novo (Palermo, Tri- 
marchi, 1937, L. 10) argues that the late duecento group of poets does represent 
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a definite school, but that the adjective novo properly applies to Dante alone. 
“Cid che distingue, dunque, Dante dagli altri due poeti (Guinizelli and Caval- 
canti) é il sentimento serio, profondo, verace. che anima la sua poesia tanto nel 
giovanile libello quanto nel poema sacro; é la fede ferma, inconcussa nella pre 
destinazione sua a profeta della nuova felicita del mondo; é la certezza di essere 
stato, solo lui, visitate dalla Grazia perché s‘inalzasse fino a Dio e ne svelasse 
lintendimento, agli altri impenetrabile.” 

The Deutsches Dante-Jahirbuch is the annual publication of the Dante- 
Gesellschaft, edited by Friedrich Sehneider (Vol. 19; new series Vol. 10, Weimar, 
Bohlaus. 1937). The editor. in Vita-Nuova Studien, reviews recent literature 
on the Vita Nuova... Zum Verstindnis der Vita Nuova, with a supplement giving 
a new argument to the Fiore problem, by Otto A. Schmidt, offers a solution to 
the incompatibility of the realists and the idealists. Side by side with the 
everyday reality which the realists hold to be the essential feature in the Vita 
Nuova, there exists a mythical reality (patterned after ancient mythology). 
which is closely associated with religion, and hence explains the developmen: 
towards an idealistic conception of Beatrice, leading finally to her deification. 
The lack of this mythical element in the Italian adaption of the Roman de lu 
Rose strengthens the argument that it is not Dante’s work... The editor gives 
the present status of studies on the Convivio and De Vulgari Eloquentia in tw» 
short articles... Geist und Macht im spdteren Mittelalter. by Bernhard Schmeidler, 
shows briefly the part played by individuals such as Dante, Petrarch, Erasmus 
and Luther in the gradual change from Scholasticism to the Reformation. He 
distinguishes between the realm of the intellect and art (Geist), on the one 
hand, and the more universal forces of the practical everyday world (Macht). 
on the other... Dantes Staatsidee, by F. Frhr. von Falkenhausen: Dante's 
conception of the state is diametrically opposed to that of Machiavelli. The 
latter makes the state an end in itself. Dante considers the state a preparatory 
medium to eternal salvation. As such it is a part of the divine plan. And as 
heavenly bliss transcends all that is earthly, so the Church stands above the 
state... In Kunst und Wirklichkeit im Zeitalter Dantes, Ludwig Volkmann 
denies that the penetration of realism can be counted a factor in judging the 
art of Dante’s time, because realism is such a relative term. The realism of 
that age had its roots in spiritual truths. Although Dante exerted great influence 
through what we call his “realism.” he himself would have placed the “inner 
image” far above any realistic portrayal... Unverdffentlichte Briefe des Malers 
Carl Christian Vogel von Vogelstein, are edited by William Mathie who hopes 
these letters will serve as a new spur in the search for Vogel’s Dante illustrations. 
missing since the artist’s death... By far the longest article is Eine Sprachliche 
Untersuchung zur Frage der Verfasserschaft Dantes am Fiore by Bernhard 
Langheinrich. This detailed comparative study of the language of the Fiore 
with Dante’s. from the basis of phonetics, syntax and vocabulary, lends added 
weight to the belief that the Fiore was not written by Dante... Ein Briefwechsel 
tiber Dante zwischen Karl Immerman und Bernhard Rudolf Abeken, by Werne: 
Deetjen, reveals Immerman seeking help from Abeken in the understanding of 
Dante in order to orient himself in writing a series of Hohenstaufen dramas he 
was planning... Von Falkenhausen’s new German translation of the Divine 
Comedy motivates articles by the editor Wie Sollen Wir Dante Ubersetzen?, 
and Frhr. von Miinchhausen Randbemerkungen zu einer Ubersetzung... There 
follow translations by Falkenhausen (Paradiso XXXIII), and Oscar Hecker 
(Carducci: “Dante.” Dante: “Tanto gentil,” Inferno V). The volume closes 
with notes on new Dante literature by the editor. [J. H. Hartsook] 

The Supplementum Ficinianum edited by P. O. Kristeller (2 vols., Firenze. 
Olschki, 1937. L. 200) contains parts of works and whole works not found in 
the Basel editions, and discovered by the editor in various places. He includes 
invaluable indices of mss., editions, works and tradition of F. The new 
material does not perhaps add much of importance to the corpus of F.’s writings 
hut the editor’s notes and aids are indispensable. In a brief introductory state- 
ment Gentile announces that K. is planning a systematic monograph on F. 
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Giovanni Semprini’s handsome book La filosofia di Pico della Mirandola 
(Milano, Libreria lombarda, 1936. L. 16) contains the statement that P.’s thought 
“<i presta, per una certa vaghezza del suo contenuto, ad assumere il colore del 
temperamento dei singoli studiosi.” Hence the various estimates of it. S. sees 
him as “il veggente di quei profondi veri, che solo nei grandi mistici é dato 
intuire.” In an appendix are Italian versions of what S. calls Pico’s most 
significant literary and philosophical works: the letter to Ermolao Barbaro and 
the De hominis dignitate. 

Cesare Violini: Lorenzo il Magnifico. La vita, la politica, arte, gli amor: 
(Milano. “La Prora,” 1937. L. 15). With this work V. desires to fill a con- 
spicuous gap in Italian criticism; it is the first complete biographical study of 
L. since 1784. It is a judicious, well-narrated biography, with much information 
about contemporary and historical background. It is not rigidly documented. 
but many sources of information are artfully interwoven in the narrative. The 
book avoids extreme implications. “Tipica espressione del suo secolo, egli operd 
sempre, avendo riguardo unicamente a dar sfogo al proprio estro, cinico e ideali- 
sta insieme, senza curarsi degli altri, senza mire pedagogiche, senza atteggiamenti 
da caposcuola. Si sforzs di conciliare Vinconciliabile, senza per altro accorgersi 
di questa sua tendenza. la fede con l’ateismo. la morale con Vimmoralita, il cat- 
tolicesimo con Videa pagana, la liberta con la tirannia, nella convinzione che i 
termini antitetici potessero avere un punto di accordo, o di fusione. Falli la 
prova.” V. does not believe that L.’s survival would have changed or postponed 
the course of history. There is a similar moderate position with regard to L.’s 
poetry. Here and there are touches of the romanticized biography. 

Leonardo Olschki's Storia letteraria delle scoperte geografiche. Studi ° 
ricerche (Firenze, Olschki, 1937, L. 50) is an attempt to estimate literary 
qualities in Columbus. the Spanish chroniclers, chronicles of the crusades. Marco 
Polo, ete. The subyect matter is rather arbitrarily chosen, and the results in- 
conclusive, but there is no claim for unity or completeness. 

Emilio di Leo in Scienza e umanesimo in Girolamo Fracastoro (Salerno, 
Spadafora, 1937, L. 10) finds a conflict in F., particularly in the Syphilis, of 
which a penetrating analysis is given. between the progressive spirit of science 
and the conservative (following Toffanin) spirit of humanism. F. assigned the 
origin of suffering now to providence. now to human acts. 

Luigi Malagoli in I ricordi del Guicciardini e la civilta del Rinascimento 
(Firenze. “La Nuova Italia,” 1937, L. 6) finds experience, morality and _ utility 
in the first ricordi, which represent the renaissance initiation of concrete 
morality: “A chi voglia porsi allo studio della civilta del Rinascimento studiare 
il G. & un obbligo.” 

Federico Mompellio’s Pietro Vinci madrigalista siciliano (Milano, Hoepli, 
1937, L. 45) is an account of the life and works of this figure of the cinquecento, 
The author says wittily that it was a lacuna in the history of the madrigal. 
which in turn is a lacuna in the history of music. Some musical notation is 
included. 

Henry Gambier: Italie et renaissance poétique en France (Padova, Cedam, 
1936, L. 25). An eccount of Italian influence in France, with special attention 
to the Pléiade. 

The monumental work of Giuseppe Boffito, Scrittori Barnabiti o della 
congregazione det chiericit regolari di San Paolo (1533-1593), is completed with 
the fourth volume which contains also a general index (Firenze, Olschki, 1937). 

Nino Valeri’s Pietro Verri (Milano, Mondadori, 1937, L. 15) is the fifth 
volume of the Collezione settecentesca now directed by Bruno Brunelli. It 
narrates Verri’s family troubles, his life in Milan, his prominent part in economic 
and social literature and thought. The book is well documented from V.’s 
letters and other solid sources, and artistically assembled. It has considerable 
information about Beccaria and others. 

Baldassare Brossa’s Spiriti e forme della tragedia alfieriana. Prolegomeni 
(Torino, Soc. ed. intern., 1937, L. 7) is a searching study of A.’s tragedies and 
personages. It draws a distinction between tragedy and heroic will power. 
which is more characteristic of A., and seems better to represent his personality. 
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However, in Saul and Mirra particularly there is tragedy, the conflict between 
‘yes’ and ‘no’ in the conscience. 

An edition of Giovanni Berchet’s Poesie a cura di Gerolamo Lazzeri (Mi 
lano, F. Vallardi, 1956. L. 25) has nearly all the original poems, several 
translations and the Letiera semiseria, all with pertinent esthetic and historical 
notes. In the introduction the individual is stressed, rather than the poet of 
1821. 

In Alessandro Manzoni e il m mdo latino e greco (Firenze, “La Nuova 
Italia.” 1937. L. 12) Giulia Calderavo declares that M. was a critic but lover of 
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Rome. a critic because he loved her and wished the resurgence of Roman great 
ness. In spite of his Christian and modern preferences he appreciated Grees 
wisdom and law as proper for their own time. He called himself romantic, but 


was really moderate. and henee was truly classic. 

A beautiful edition of Leopardi’s works is published in two volumes oi 
the Classici Rivzoli (Mileno, 1937, L. 40 each) with a substantial saggio b 
Giuseppe de Robertis. Vol. | has the Cantt, Operette morali, Martirio de’ santi 
Padri, Volgarizzamenti, Pensieri and Paralipomeni. Vol. 1 has the Seritti vari 
and Lettere. 

Luigi Tonell’s Leepardi (Milano. Corbaecio, 1937, L. 12) is a_ long. 
complex synthesis. The first chapter is a valuable review of a century of Leo 
pardi scholarship. T. disagrees with attempts to separate L.’s intellectual anid 
artistic faculties. He finds in him: a man in whom the spiritual tone was 
consistently high: a student and thinker of depth (witness the Zibaldone) if not 
philosophically original: and an artist in prose and verse. To T. he seems the 
poet of dolore. rather than of nature. of memory, of love. of the infinite, or of 
thought, and in spite of superficial indications to the contrary, the most romantic 
of Italian writ 

Virgilio Titone in his Saggio sul Leopardi (Bologna, Cappelli, 1937, L. 10° 
calls L. a realist in philosophy, moving around a few anti-historical formulae: 
in art he was the poet of humble and domestic things, il poeta della prosa. 

Mario Giachini in La poesia del Leopardi fanciullo (Palermo, Trimarchi 
1937, L. 12) lists the mss. in the Leopardi library for the years 1808-10, and 
prints some poems. He finds in 1809 largely classic rhetoric, in 1810 muc!l 


il 
technical advance. 

The lectures of Karl Vossler and Riccardo Bacchelli Nel centenario di Gia- 
como Leopardi are published together in the Collana Ca’ Foseari (Padova 
Cedam, 1937, L. 6). Vo-sler discusses the religious feeling that will not remain 
away but keeps coming back to L.’s verses like a restless spirit, also his relation 
to satanism and his anticipation of symbolism. Bacchelli brings out a certaia 
decline in L.’s latest poems. a tendency toward involved linguistic structure 

Gino Pieri’s Giecomo Leopardi visto da un medico (Udine, Arti grafich 
friulane. 1937, L. 2) is a belated diagnosis. In addition to probable hereditary 
predisposition to weakness of eyes and nerves and respiratory organs, L.'s 
principal trouble may well have been curvature of the thorax, from excessive 
sedentary habits at a growine age. with resultant bad effects on heart and lungs. 
The immediate cause of death was probably a heart attack. L. disagreed and 
argued too much with his physicians. 

In The Italian Exiles in London, 1816-1848 (Manchester University Press. 
1937, 12s. 6d.) Margaret C. W. Wicks adds information concerning expatriates 
from Foscolo to Rossetti. She also introduces English associates of the exiles, 
and prints for the first time letters to Panizzi written by Lady Dacre (London 
Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 20). 

Two recent volumes concerning Gioberti are: Lettere di Giuseppe Bertinatti 
a Vincenzo Giobertt (1834-1852) a cura di Adolfo Colombo, and Lettere di illn- 
stri italiani a V. G., a cura di Luigi Madora (Roma, Vittoriano, 1937, L. 15 
each). The letters are from the Biblioteca Civica of Turin which has more than 
2.500. Bertinatti was very loval and subservient to G.; some of his letters were 
carried to America. Among the //lustri Italiani are the D’Azeglios, Balbo, Vieus- 
seux, Capponi, Canta. 
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The Poesie of Agata Sofia Sassernd have been edited by Maria A. Prolo. 
with a long essay on the poetess and on the history of feminine contributions 
to culture in Piedmont. Some of the poems were previously unpublished. The 
authoress, a native of Nice (1814-1860) wrote in French. In the essay is 
apparent an age-old conflict between French and Italian as mediums for literary 
composition in Piedmont (Milano, Treves, 1937, L. 12). 

Scritti sul Risorgimento is the title of a book of essays written by the late 
H. Nelson Gay, collected by Tomaso Sillani, with a foreword by Emilio Bodrero 
(Roma, La Rassegna Italiana, 1937, L. 20). The essays, composed partly in 
English and partly in Italian, are here all in Italian. There are three groups - 
material from Gay's own archive, essays on English poets resident in Italy, and 
relations between Italy and the United States from 1847 to 1871. There is also 
a list of Gay’s writings; his great card catalogue bibliography of the Risorgi- 
mento was bequeathed to Harvard University. 

The Lettere dall’esilio (1853-1860) of Francesco de Sanctis. published by 
B. Croce (Bari, Laterza, 1938, L. 25) contain numerous letters connected by a 
thread of narrative to form a sort of biography of the years of exile. The editor 
states that the complete epistolario of De S., being prepared by Cortese, will be 
delayed some years. 

Laterza has published Sette milioni rubati and other writings, including 
verses and letters by Vittorio Imbriani with an introduction by Nunzio Coppola 
(Bari, 1938, L. 22). The editor recognizes Imbriani’s talent and announce: 
further volumes of works unpublished or difficult to find. 

The latest volumes published in the national edition of Carducci’s works 
are XXI and XXII, Scritti di storia e di erudizione (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1937. 
L. 18 each). Some were previously unpublished or appeared in obscure 
publications. 

Miguel Tanzia’s Carducci, La vida, el hombre, la técnica de su creacién 
poética (Buenos Aires, Libreria Pan-Americana, 1936) is a compact survey of 
C.’s life and work. The story is well told, but could be better documented. 
There is an interesting metrical comparison with Spanish-American poets. One 
wonders why the author thought it necessary to translate so many Italian phrases 
into Spanish. An interesting generalization is: “Fué el unico, y quiza el ultimo. 
de los grandes poetas, después de Goethe y Leconte de Lisle, de la humanidad 
moderna, a quien los clasicos griegos y latinos les fueron realmente fami- 
liares...” 

Oreste Lo Valvo (Oleandro) in his L’ultimo ottocento palermitano (Pa- 
lermo, Ind. riun. ed. siciliane, 1937, L. 16) states that there is nothing in his 
book to interest the student. Naturally the reader, student or not, accepts this 
challenge, and finds a fascinating picture of old Palermo drawn from life. 
Tremendous change in manners and customs is evident. 


Two books of memoirs that throw much light on specific parts of late 19th 
and 20th century life in Italy are the Memorie of Vittoria Colonna (di Sermo- 
neta) with many reminiscences of the Colonna and Caetani families, a pleasing 
glimpse of D’Annunzio, Duse’s nervousness, English country life, ete. (Milano, 
Treves, 1937, L. 15) and La mia parabola (2nd edition, Milano, Treves, 1937, 
L. 15) written senza velleita letterarie by Titta Ruffo, narrating his musical 
career, his lack of schooling, his exciting adventures in many parts of the 
world — all very personal. 

Herbert Frenzel in Alfredo Oriani. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
italienischen Nationalismus (Stuttgart, 1937) studies chiefly the political, but 
also the literary work, and notes development from a decadent toward a virile 
viewpoint. 

Giuseppe Petronio’s Poeti del nostro secolo. I crepuscolari (Firenze. 
Sansoni, 1937, L. 10) contains essays on Gozzano, Moretti, Corazzini, Govoni and 
Serra, besides two general essays, mostly previously published. There are short 
bibliographies and clear criticism. The author finds in the school a sympathy 
for humble and ‘pale’ things, a prosaic tone in place of the heroics of Carducci 
and D’Annunzio, a romantic incapacity to adhere to real life, and a feebleness 
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of the will and feeling. These characteristics, he adds, were general in Europeaa 


poetry; the war put an end to the school. 

Luigi Falchi’s L’opera di Grazia Deledda (Milano, “La Prora,” 1937, L. 
has a distinctly Sardinian tone. The author, analyzing carefully D.’s works, 
especially the major novels. defends her vigorously against detractors and up- 
holds her art in comparison with Pirandello’s, narrating incidentally a painful 
episode in this connection. He also discusses, perhaps without reaching 2 
conclusion altogether clear to the non-Sardinian reader, the charge brought bv 
Sardinians that some of D.’s characters are excessively cupi and feroci. He 
prints some previously unpublished letters. 

Some characteristic selections appear in the Antologia di Solaria (Firenze, 
Parenti, 1937, L. 15). Among the authors are Bacchelli, Comisso, Loria, Pea. 
Stuparich. Svevo. Teechi, Ungaretti. Very brief notes give dates of birth and 
of principal works. 

Mario Praz: Studi e svaghi inglesi (Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, L. 18). A 
collection of essays on varied subjects, largely published in La Stampa (1930-36), 
Comments on the 
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with many comparisons between English and Italian figures. 
Rossetti family are interesting. 

Another collection of miscellaneous essays Scritti di varia letteratura e di 
critica by Antonio Scolari (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1937, L. 15) treats Machiavelli, 
Fracastoro, Ariosto. Leopardi, Aleardi, Settembrini, Carducci. Pascoli. It in- 
cludes a first-hand account of Pascoli as a teacher. He was the reverse of a 
technical professor, gave no bibliography. followed no methodology, used no 
discipline, but appealed to students only through his personality as a poet and 


man of feeling. 
From Tue Periopicats 


328-9 (Sept., 1937) Mario Fubini 


In the Giornale storico CX. 1-2, fase. 
“sesto tomo 


investigates L’amicizia tra Ugo Foscolo e Francesco Lomonaco, il 
dell’io” e le “Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis.” apparently a real friendship which 
has been neglected by biographers of F. This argument will appear in Fubini’s 
introduction to the fifth volume of the edizione nazionale... Emilio Santini in 
Poesia e lingua nelle “Lezioni” pavesi del Foscolo shows F. as anticipator of 
the idea of poctic prose... Aurelio Roncaglia in La questione matrimoniale di 
Enrico VIII e due umanisti contemporanei points out the literary intervention 
of Molza and Calcagnini in Henry’s marital adventures... Paolo Soldati in 
Uomini e cose di Francia nei giudizi di Jacopo Corbinelli emphasizes C.’s interest 
in book collecting on the subject of religious discord in France. 

The Archivum Romanicum, XXII, 2-3. (April-Sept., 1937) contains 
Sprachliche Beitrige zur Erklarung der Scienza Nuova von G. B, Vico by Erich 
Auerbach who points out the passion of the language with which Vico insisted 
that civilization was mage by man, and that the human mind can find the 
principles of the process; he argues also that Vico had at least three different 
concepts of natura - as opposed to civilization, as in harmony with reason, and 
as virtually equivalent to history... Bruno Migliorini discusses the prefix super 
in detail, showing that in contemporary language it has usurped many functions 
of sopra, under the influence of Nietzsche, advertising, moving pictures, etc., all 
with copious examples and analogies... Carlo Battisti contributes Guglielmo 
Meyer-Liibke e la linguistica contemporanea, including a bibliographical note 
of the great philologian’s writings. 

Convivium, IX. 4 (July-August, 1937) publishes Alfieri inedito nell’ Archi- 
vio Civico di Asti by Agostinu Baroio, with a description of miscellaneous letters 
and papers, complementary to the same author’s Le carte alfieriane di Montpellier 
ad Asti in Convivium, VIII, 6... Ugo Sesini, discussing the close connection 


of lyrics of the Dolce Stil Novo with Provengal lyrics in Come cantarono 1 
maestri di Dante, announces the early publication of the Canzoniere provenzale 
of the Ambrosian library with musical accompaniment... In the Sept.-Oct. 
number Raffaele Ciampini publishes letters that reflect the respect of Tom- 
meseo for Rosmini... 


La canzone da ballo in Bologna al tempo di Dante, a 
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description of dance and song as actually carried out in Bologna, has the 
special interest of being the last lecture delivered in Bologna, previous to his 
retirement, of Vincenzo de Bartholomaeis; his words lead to the hope that he 
will publish a book on traces of minstrel poetry in Italy.. Carlo Cordié 
studies the development of Folengo’s artistic planning in successive editions 
in Sulla compagine del “Baldus” di Teofilo Folengo... Carlo Villani points out 
decisiveness. precision and clarity as qualities of the Stile di Mussolini in the 
Nov.-Dee. number. This study is followed by a selective bibliographical note... 
Carlo Curto, in La poesia del Pascoli avanti le “Myricae,” shows that the learn- 
ing, the habit of reflection and the deep study of Pascoli complicate his poetry 
and give rise to many differences of critical opinion... In La donna e la fami- 
glia nella poesia del Pascoli Teresa Gualandi Bianchi asserts the importance of 
women in P.’s thinking and poetry: she discusses in turn the influence of his 
mother, his sisters and his family in general, and the themes of maternity, 
virginity and woman in the face of mystery and death. 

In La critica, XXXV. V_ (Sept. 20. 1937) Croce continues his Studi su 
poesie antiche e moderne with a sixth chapter entitled Beaumarchais, Cherubino 
e la Contessa which seems to him a miracle of poetry... Croce also publishes 
La nascita dello storicismo (previous ly published in French in the Revue de 
métaphysique et de morale) which is to form part of a new book La storia come 
pensiero e come azione... Guido de Ruggiero continues his treatment of Michelet 
in his Storici europet del secolo XIX... In the November number are further 
instalments of the Studi su poesie antiche e moderne (this time Torquato Tasso. 
Su aleuni luoghi della “Gerusalemme”), and on Michelet... Croce also has 
critical comments on Ranke and Burckhardt as_ historians... In both the 
September and November issues Croce continues his Aggiunte alla “Letteratura 
della nuova Italia”; he has here an interesting appreciation of Pinocchio. 

La Rassegna, XLV. 3-4 (June-August, 1937) contains an article by Nino 
Quarta A Valchiusa in cerca dun colle, in which he recounts exploration of 
hills around Vaucluse in the endeavor to locate references made by Petrarch; 
some of the implications appear possibly important in the identification of 
Laura. 

Raffaello Ramat publishes in La Nuova Italia for December L’Alfieri let- 
terato in which he studies the conflict between action and letters in Alfieri, 
and the essential preference given by A. to letters in spite of some contra- 
diction; A. is pronounced more really akin in personality to Petrarch than to 
Dante. 

In the October-November (1937) number of Leonardo appears an interest- 
ing and important article by Bruno Migliorini, Lingua contemporanea, which is 
later to form part of a book. It will interest readers of IJtalica to compare it 
with articles by Professor E. B. Davis. Italian e’s and o's (Vol. XIV, no. 4) 
and Professor Hilda Norman, Reduplication of consonants in Italian pronuncia- 
tion (Vol. XIV. no. 2). After discussing many other characteristics and 
tendencies of the national language (as distinguished from the dialects) of 
Italy, Migliorini points out that the Tuscan standard of distinction between 
open and close e, 0. and between voiced and unvoiced s, z, is regarded as obli- 
gatory by few speakers, even in Central Italy. The tendency is to pronounce 
e and o open, especially in words derived from foreign languages and in words 
learned from reading rather than from hearing, but also in words of all classes; 
in a large part of Italy the formula may be stated as: “vocale incerta. vocale 
aperta.” For s, in Northern Italy the voiced sound prevails, in Southern Italy. 
the unvoiced. In view of these facts, possibly the care taken to distinguish 
the qualities of e, 0, s, z, in certain text-books is superfluous if not actually 
misleading. Migliorini shows further that the use of the radio, even more than 
the stage and newspapers, tends to drive out the use of dialects, and may have 
an important influence on the pronunciation of Italian. [K. McKenzie] 

The Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, LVIII, 1 (1938) has a profound 
study by E. R. Curtius Zur Literardsthetik des Mittelalters I, really a glorified 
review of H. H. Glunz: Die Literardsthetik des europdischen Mittelalters 
(Bochum-Langendreer, 1937). Glunz’s thesis is described as follows: The 


or 
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modern concept of the poetic art as creative is hardly applicable to antiquity or 
to the middle ages; medieval art was essentially biblical exegesis and allegory: 
personality was suppressed: the renaissance brought it in and substituted the 
poet for the theologian: this process was long drawn out, and certain chrono- 
logically medieval, or even earlier, figures, notably Augustine and Dante. were 
sporadic precursors. Curtius combats this thesis specifically and generally, at 
the same time giving a fair account of it. 

The second number of Italian Studies (October) has an article by R. D. 
Waller Lorenzo Magalotti in England, 1068-9, Material from previously un- 
published letters adds to our store of knowledge of M. and of the Royal Society. 
Italian Studies continucs the departments, the policies and the high standards 
of the first number. 

Le Changement de fortune en toute prospérité de Michel Riz is the title 
of an article by Marcel Francon and Pierre d'Herbécourt begun in Humanism« 
et Renaissance, Oct.-Dec., 1937. It is an account of this unpublished treatis? 
imitative of Seneea and Boethius. written around 1506-7 for Marguerite of 
Austria by the Neapolitan Michele Riecio (Riz) who served at the French 
Court. His life is ably sketched. 

The Revue des études italiennes, 1. 3 (July-Sept., 1937) contains Tragédie 
italienne et francaise au NXVle siécle by C. Zeppa de Nolva; it shows the 
dependence in certain respects of French writers and critics on Aristotle and his 
Italian interpreters. especially of Jean de La Taille on Castelvetro, and of Jodelle 
on Robortello. Jodeile also imitated Cesare de’ Cesari. but not so slavishly as 
has been stated... F. Boyer in Autour de Canova et de Napoléon reviews the 
relations of these characters; C. appears upright, faithful, proud and simple; 
some new documents... J. T. Paolantenacci points out that mythology is used 
by D’Annunzio not as classical ornamentation, but as a living substance, with 
romantic connotations. as an urge to new vigor and a protest against inertia... 
L. Fontana in a study of Gozzano thinks that in spite of a certain effeminacy. 
G. had an intimate, secretive, subtle personality that should make his works live. 


News Notes 
Ar Home 


Professor Frederika Blankner, Western Reserve University. during her 
present year as visiting professor in Rome and Bologna, has been very active in 
the interests of our association. Her report is published elsewhere in_ this 
issue. It will undoubtedly come before the next meeting for consideration. I! 
was received too late for official action at the last meeting. 

Italica has heard of plans of four members of the association for sabbatical 
leaves during the second semester of this academic year—Professor Gabriella 
Bosano, Wellesley College: Professor Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr Uni- 
versity; Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University; and Professor 
John P. Rice. University of Buffalo. May they enjoy their journeys and perform 
much good work! 

Professor C. P. Merlino. Boston University. has accepted an appointment 
as visiting professor and acting director of the 1938 Italian Summer School in 
Middlebury College during the absence of Professor Bosano. 

Professor James Geddes has presented his library to Boston University: 
2.000 books have already been placed in the Geddes Memorial Room, and 3.000 
more will soon be added. The University has installed a bronze bas-relief 
plaque, a profile of Professor Geddes, by the Boston sculptress Bashka Paeff. 
It is the gift of his friends, students and colleagues. 

On Jan. 18 the students of Professor Tommaso Russo’s Italian classes in 
Hunter College celebrated the close of the first semester with an entertainment 
in the studio of the painter Stuart Ludlum, 55 W. 46th St.. New York City. An 
illustrated lecture Paolo Tosti e le sue romanze was given with illustrations and 
phonograph records by Cav. Baldo Aquilano of the Istituto turistico italiano, 
an old friend of Professor Russo. 
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Italica has received Il giornalino for November and December. The 
November number contains a leading article on Marconi, and the December 
issue a story of Mark Twain translated into Italian. Both numbers have the 
customary features poems, anecdotes, riddles, news, vocabulary, games, school 
notes and miscellaneous devices. It will be remembered that Il giornalino is a 
monthly paper in eight four-column pages issued by the Italian Publishers, 135 
Bleecker St., New York City. Giuseppe Prezzolini is director and S. E. Scalia 
editor. It costs 10 cts. an issue or $1.00 a year. 

An Italian class organized at Kansas State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
by Professor Harold M. Priest of the department of English has materialized 
for the second successive year. 

Professor Rudolph Altroechi writes that the enrolment for the first 
semester of this year showed an almost 10 per cent increase over last year, the 
total being 325. Professor Altroechi is this year President of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast and of the Harvard Club of San Francisco, and 
Vice-President of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

On November 4 Delfino Cinelli, the noted Italian novelist, lectured on 
Florence at the Casa Italiana of Columbia University. On Nov. 12 Dr. Doro 
Levi, Italian archaeologist. spoke on Arcades and the Dawn of Greek Art. 

The University of Hlinois has just approved and scheduled for the current 
semester a new course entitled History of Modern Italy, 1700-1938: the Italian 
States, the Risorgimento, and United Italy. It will regularly be a two-semester 
course for two credits. open to juniors and seniors. It is given by Dr. Mary 
Lucille Shay of the Department of History. 

Dean Mario Cosenza’s Sixteenth Annual Report (1936-7) contains the 
usual interesting information and _ statistics. Large numbers of students are 
recorded in high schoois in certain cities of California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts. New Jersey. New York (especially), Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Wisconsin. The grand totals are 236 schools and 36,138 pupils. The 
colleges and universities show nearly 5.500 students. The list of new plays 
given during the year brings to 195 the total number of different Italian plays 
presented by students of Italian in American high schools and colleges. 

Charles S. Singleton is now one of the board of editors of Modern 
Languages Notes. 

Mrs. Martha Teach Gnudi is giving a class in Italian in Long Beach. 
California, which grew speedily from three to thirty-two students. It is offered 
under the Adult Education Department. Mrs. Gnudi is translating La_piro- 
technia, the first book written on metallurgy, by Nannoccio Biringuccio. The 
first edition appeared in Venice in 1540. 

The Modern Language Journal for December contains a list of doctor's 
degrees in modern foreign languages in 1936-37, compiled by Professor H. G. 
Doyle. The following titles involve Italian studies. Columbia University: 
Elio Gianturco, “Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico (Italian Roots of 
de Maistre’s Political Culture)”; Louis Sorieri, “Boccaccio’s Story of Tito e 
Gisippo in European Literature.” Harvard University: Frederic Arnold, “The 
Use of Glide-Sounds in Consonant Groups in the Romance Languages”; Anthony 
J. De Vito, “Giovanni Vergs and the Italian Short Story”; Maxwell Isaac 
Raphael, “The Lover’s Helper: Studies in the Development of a Literary Type.” 
University of California: Charles S. Singleton, “The Literature of Pageantry in 
Florence during the Renaissance.” University of Michigan: Vincent A. Scanio, 
“The Doctrine of the Lady in Italian Medieval and Renaissance Treatises.” 

The Modern Language Journal for January contains a similar list of 
doctor’s degrees for 1931-32. also compiled by Professor Doyle. The following 
titles involve Italian studies. Columbia University: Howard R. Marraro, “Amer- 
ican Opinion of the Unification of Italy, 1846-1861"; Mrs. Nancy C. Shields, 
“Ttalian Translations in America” Harvard University: Gaetano R. Aiello, 
“The Tristezza of Roberto Bracco.” State University of Iowa: Tacie M. Knease. 
“An Italian Word List from Literary Sources.” University of Toronto: Beatrice 
M. H. Corrigan, “Sforza Oddi and his Comedies.” University of Wisconsin: 
Juliana M. S. Cotton, “Politian.” 
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The January Modern Language Journal publishes also an article by 
Edward G. Bernard. Visual Aids for Teachers of Italian, on available slides and 
silent and sound films. 

The Council for Research in the Social Sciences of Columbia University 
has decided to support a project for a collection of the letters of Carlo Botta. 
Professor Prezzolini is in charge of the work, and will seek letters of Botta in 
all countries. 

At the meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in Chicago on Dee 
28, Robert A. Hall, Jr., Universidsd de Puerto Rico, read a paper entitled Three 
Italian Etymologies. 

The Italian I group at the Chicago meeting had about 22 members and 18 
visitors present. Officers for the 1938 meeting in New York are: Chairman 
Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago; Secretary. Gordon R. Silber, Union 
College. 
Officers of the Italian If Group for the next meeting are: Chairman, Do 
menico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary. Joseph A. Russo, Miami 
University. 

At the meeting of Modern Foreign Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South, to be held in the Coronado Hotel in St. Louis on May 6 and 
7, an Italian program is being prepared for the afternoor of May 7 by Joseph 
A. Russo. Miami University, chairman of the group, and Miss Violet Hunter 
Western College for Women, secretary. Professors Archimede Marni, University 
of Cincinnati, and John Van Horne, University of Illinois, have agreed to speak: 
additions will be made to this program. 


ABROAD 


The Giornale storico for March, 1937, bears the news of the death of 
Alfonso Bertoldi on Oct. 29, 1936. He taught in Forli, Brescia. Modena and 
Florence. Among his many works probably the most outstanding is the edition 
of the Epistolario of Monti in six volumes. 

As Italica goes to press news arrives of the death in Rome from a heart 
attack, on January 18, of Professor Vittorio Rossi. 

In commemoration of the late G. A. Cesareo a notice by his pupil S. San- 
tangelo has been published (Palermo, Trimarchi, 1937). Some interesting 
elements are his polemics and clashes with Carducci, D’Annunzio, Rajna, Zin 
garelli, D’Ovidio and others. his ambition and strength of character, his early 
leaning toward esthetic criticism, his lack of confidence in the ambition of his 
women students, his loss of his son, the Messina earthquake, his religious life 
and his poetry. 

Manlio Dazzi has composed a very brief Disegno d’una storia della lette- 
ratura veneziana (Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 1937, L. 5). Literature in the 
Venetian vernacular is sketched with stress on the two outstanding periods, the 
cinquecento and the settecento. 

The two volumes of a convenient and economic edition of Benedetto 
Varchi’s Storia fiorentina have appeared in the Salani collection of classics. 

Repertorio, the Collana teatrale diretta da Silvio d’Amico, has published 
La rappresentazione di Santa Uliva, libero rifacimento di Corrado d’Errico 
(Roma, Edizioni Sud, 1936). This is the modern recasting of the story of 
Santa Uliva performed in the cloister of Santa Croce in Florence in the spring 
of 1933. In the same Repertorio has appeared the Mistero della nativita, pas- 
sione e risurrezione di nostro Signore which was adapted and combined from 
Umbrian laude of the 13th and 14th centuries for presentation at the Giotto 
anniversary in Padua (ibid., 1937). 

The edition of the Greek text of the Physiologus by F. Sbordone is 
pronounced a work of lasting value and a genuine aid to Byzantine scholars 
and to students of Romance, Slavic, mediaeval and oriental matters. The editor 
was a pupil of Professor Alessandro Olivieri, and is evidently continuing the 
high standard of classical scholarship in Italy. The work has been critically 
reviewed in the American Journal of Philology (LVIII,4) by Professor B. E. 
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Perry, University of Ilinois, who points out certain imperfections at the same 
time that he pays tribute to fundamental values. 

The seventh and eighth fascicules of the Répertoire chronologique des 
Littératures modernes covering the years 1860-1900, have been issued (Paris. 
Droz, 1937). These additions complete the project which is a collection of 
dates of publication of literary works, assembled by several compilers under 
the general direction of Paul van Tieghem. 

Nosotros of Buenos Aires for July, 1937, contained criticism of the tou 
of the Bragaglia theatrical company. The Argentine critic, José M. M. Sans, 
described the Italian plays as deficient in quality and originality, and not even 
the best available. This adverse judgment was answered by Mario Intagliette 
in // Mattino d'Italia. and Sans reaffirms his points in the August Nosotros. 

A course of 25 lectures on aspects of the nineteenth century in Italy was 
held under the auspices of the Modern Language Association in London from 
Dec. 28. 1937 to Jan. 4, 1938. Art. music, philosophy and history were treated 
in addition to literature, which reeccived the greatest attention. The names of 
the various lecturers were: Borenius. Bonavia. Pellizzi, Whyte Saxl, Hutton 
Foligno, Vincent, Origo, Robb, Richardson. Bullock, Purkis, Breglia, Speight. 

In the Revue des deux mondes for Oct. 15 under the heading Croquis 
toscans (Bibliotheque de la pietra) Gérard dHouville writes a description of 
the library in the Villa Landau-Finaly, one of the greatest private libraries in 
Italy, with 24.000 rare books and manuscripts. She mentions some of the greatest 
bibliographical treasures, and describes the beautiful surroundings, materials 
and bindings. 

André Amar comments on the treatise on painting in En lisant Léonard 
de Vinci in la Revue hebdomadaire for Nov. 20. He calls attention to the un- 
systematic or impressionistic nature of the treatise, to its fundamental notion 
that painting is a science, and to the breath of real life that runs through it. 

Le Figaro for Oct. 6 has an account of Venice as an interesting center of 
film production. It is called On tourne a Venise, and was written by the 
special correspondent C. R. 

Le Temps for Oct. 1 has an article by J. L. Croze Alexandre Dumas er 
Italie. Dumas spent four years in Naples, embraced the cause of Garibaldi, 
and was even for a short time in charge of the museums of Naples. He wrote 
a great deal about Italy, especially Florence. At one time he installed himself 
in the room in which Boccaccio is supposed to have written the Decameron. 
Next to Stendhal perhaps among Frenchmen, he did most to make Italy better 
known and loved.... The issue of Nov. 27 under the heading le Capitaine de 
Florence contains a review by Emile Vuillermoz of an Italian moving picture 
dealing with the life of Giovanni de’ Medici... P. Gentizon describes the 
Augustus exposition which opened on the anniversary of the birth of Augustus 
on Sept. 23, to continue for one year (Nov. 28). 

A tablet has been unveiled in the church of San Rocco in Paris to the 
memory of Alessandro Manzoni, baptized there on April 2, 1810. This baptism 
marked M.’s return to the faith, after a preparation of two years. 

The academic year was opened by Professor Vittorio Rossi in the classes 
of moral sciences at the R. Accademia dei Lincei in Rome. After the business 
it was announced that the Enciclopedia italiana was finished (Corriere della 
sera, Nov. 23). 

An exposition of Leonardo da Vinci, to embrace all phases of his genius. 
with contributions from many parts of the world, is to be held this year, if it 
can be arranged so soon, in Milan (Corriere della sera, Nov. 24 and Dec. 12). 

The ministry of education has conferred upon Ada Negri a diploma of 
benemerenza, first class. A similar award was made to the journal Il piccolo 
of Trieste. 

Mondadori has now published eight volumes of Pirandello’s plays in the 
new edition. On Dec. 10, the first anniversary of P.’s death. the same house 
publised in an omnibus edition the first of two volumes of the Novelle per 


un anno, 
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Several classical spectacles will be performed in May and June in various 
Italian cities. The first will be Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex in the restored Roman 
theatre at Sabratha in Lybia under the direction of Renato Simoni, The annual 
production in the Boboli Gardens in Florence will be Come vi garba, “As You 
Like It.” 

Many of the ranking Italian theatrical companies are appearing in Tripoli 
during the winter season. 

Bologna is honoring the memory of Luigi Galvani on the bi-centenary of 
his birth by the publication of the Taccuino or records of his electrical experi 
ments, made in 1795. Zanichelli, the publisher, has reproduced in facsimile 
all the original pages, and Albano Sorbelli has written the foreword. 

Mondadori is publishing a posthumous volume of Umberto Fracchia entitled 
Fogli di diario with a preface by Raffaele Calzini. Fracchia was noted for hi- 
polished style and clear characterizations. 

Pirandello’s Cosi é se vi pare ran successfully for two weeks in Istanbul. 
This is the second of P.’s works, the first being Sei personaggi in cerca dautore, 
to be produced in Turkish with Turkish actors. 

Goldoni is having a remarkable revival. His works are being re-edited 
carefully. and also being revived on the stage. Open air performances in Venic: 
and the Teatro Goldoni have been taken over by the ministry of education. The 
Ca’ Centanni in Calle dei Saoneri where Goldoni was born, is being restored 
(This and preceding notes were taken from the ///ustrazione italiana for Deo 
5 and 12). 

The Corriere della sera for Dec. 15 records a meeting of the Centro Man 
zoniano in Milan, headed by Giovanni Gentile and Marino Parenti. Of the new 
critical edition of M.’s works under the editorship of Professor Ghisalberti, the 
first volume, | promessi sposi. from the second edition of 1840 with critica! 
notes by Ghisalberti and Barbi, is nearly ready for publication. The Centro 
has received some Manzoni letters that belonged to the late Professor Giuseppe 
Gallavresi. The Centro plans a series of lectures, and will also assum: 
responsibility for the upkeep of various Manzoni memorials in Milan and 
elsewhere. 

Volumes VI, VII, and VIII of the Grande dizionario enciclopedico published 
by the house of Utet in Turin. edited by G. Truceo under the supervision of Pietro 
Fedele, are described as excellent and more varied than the Enciclopedia ita- 
liana (Corriere della sera. Dec. 16). 

The London Times Literary Supplement for Oct. 23 reviews a pamphle: 
by Francesco Viglione, Genova nella storia della letteratura inglese, in whiel 
is described the inspiration derived from the city by Byron, Swinburne. Tenny- 
son, Lady Montague. Wilde, Dickens and others. V. seems to destroy. the 
legend of Chaucer's visit to Padua... In the number of Oct. 30 is mentioned a 
theory that Venice was settled by Roman families from the upper classes as 
early as 44 B. C. (Giuseppe Marzemin: Le origini romane di Venezia. Venezia 
Fantoni, 1937, L. 75). 

The R. Universita di Firenze under the auspices of the Istituto Interuni- 
versitario Italiano, announces for non-Italians winter courses, spring courses 
from March 14 to June 15, and summer courses to be given at Fiesole from 
July 14 to August 31. Special lectures by Giovanni Papini, Emilio Cecchi and 
Gioacchino Volpe are announced for April and early May. 

The Revue des études italiennes, July-Sept., 1937, announces the death 
in May of Gustave Soulier, director of the Institut Francais of Naples. He was 
born in Bordeaux in 1872, and was called to Florence in 1908 to found one of 
the first foreign institutes. He was in charge particularly of French art for 
Florentines. In 1925 he wrote a dissertation on the origins of Tuscan painting. 
He assumed the directorship of the Institut in Naples in 193]. In the same 
number is announced the death of Hugues Vaganay (1870-1936) who specialized 
in European literature of the sixteenth century, especially Italian. 

An excellent review of mediaeval studies recently completed or now in 
progress in Italy is contributed by P. F. Palumbo to Leonardo for Oct.-Nov. 
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REVIEWS 


Etro Gianturco: Joseph de Maistre and Giambattista Vico (Italiar 
Roots of De Maistre’s Political Culture). Columbia University, 1937. 
Printed by Times and News Publishing Co., Gettysburg, Pa. 


“This is an analysis of the components of De Maistre’s reaction- 
arism.” The title of this work is thus corrected by the opening words 
of the preface; for, while the study of the Italian origin of De Maistre’s 
political ideas is conscientiously performed, it seems incidental never- 
theless. The author indicates that he has followed a_ threefold 
procedure: the correlation of De Maistre’s ideas with antecedent, 
contemporary, and subsequent currents of thought, the demonstration 
of his effort to bring about “an integral rejuvenation of political 
classicism,’ and the underscoring of his dependence on Vico. 

Readers of /talica will be particularly interested in De Maistre’s 
affinity for Vichianism. Doubt as to De Maistre’s knowledge of Vico 
is dispelled by evidence that he twice quotes Vico and, further, by 
citations from several writers, notably Croce, who points out that De 
Maistre quotes Vico in a very important passage to substantiate his 
own belief that the Revolution was precipitated by the abandonment 
of the ancestral faith. In a note De Maistre recalls Vico’s remark to 
the effect that it is a momentous sign of a nation’s downfall when its 
nobles despise their ancestral religion. It seems truly remarkable 
that De Maistre made no further acknowledgments to his precursor 
in view of the demonstration of the parallelism of their ideas furnished 
by Mr. Gianturco. The predilection of both Vico and De Maistre for 
monarchical government and for Catholicism make them kindred 
spirits, and yet it remained for Michelet, an ardent republican and 
militant enemy of Catholicism, to bring to light the originality and 
genius of the Neapolitan thinker and to endow him with a European 
reputation. 

Vico and De Maistre are in accord in their belief in the superiority 
of monarchical government although Mr. Gianturco does not insist 
upon this parallel. He points out that De Maistre was one of the 
first to dissociate republicanism from liberty. It might have been 
noted that Vico believed that personal liberty receives more protection 
under a monarch. The omnipotence of monarchs, in De Maistre’s 
opinion, is only apparent: “the great advantage of monarchical power 
is its myth: people believe the monarch is omnipotent and this con- 
stitutes his force.” The greatest merit of the device, he adds, is that 
even a mediocre man can maneuver it. 

De Maistre, like Vico, declares that constitutions are products 
of customs. Legislators, he says, again following Vico, are never 


savants but act by instinct and impulsion. Mr. Gianturco sees in the 
adoption of the criterion of jus naturale gentium the most manifest 
indebtedness of De Maistre to Vico. Here is cited the thirteenth 
degnita of the Scienza nuova, which states that uniform ideas conceived 
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by nations unknown to one another must have a common basis of truth. 
To De Maistre such universal ideas belong to the spiritual essence of 
mankind. 

It will be remembered that Vico insists upon religion as a consti- 
tutive principle of society. De Maistre finds that “the more we study 
history, the more we are convinced of the indispensable necessity of 
blending politics and religion.... Open the pages of history; you will 
not see a single political creation, a single political institution possess- 
ing strength and duration, that is not based on a religious idea...” 
Elsewhere De Maistre remarks that “the duration of every nation is 
proportionate to the force of the religious principle on which its in- 
stitutions are based.” 

De Maistre’s views on primitive society follow Vico rather closely. 
Both are opposed to the interpretation of the past by modern criteria, 
both see hidden truth in myths, both emphasize the study of the origin 
of language, both agree on what Mr. Gianturco terms the “synthetic 
non-differentiation of human culture in its primordial stages.” 

This book with its careful analysis of the political, sociological, 
juridical, philosophical, philological, and historical achievements of 
De Maistre is undoubtedly a noteworthy contribution to the study cf 
the ablest of the leaders of the anti-revolutionary movement. 


University of Miami WituiaM P. DismMuKEs 


LIONELLO Fiumi: IJmmagini delle Antille, Roma, Edizioni di “Augu- 
stea,” 1937. Images des Antilles. Paris, Editions des Presses 


Modernes, 1937. 


Entirely apart from its intrinsic interest, this recent work by a 
distinguished Italian poet must recommend itself to all students of 
language and the subtleties of literary expression. Since the decline 
of Neo-Latin literature there has arisen a strange superstition to the 
effect that no man can command the literary resources of a language 
other than his native tongue—a superstition that flourishes partic- 
ularly in England and America, although Englishmen from William 
Beckford to Oscar Wilde have written in French, while foreigners, 
including Conrad and (if rumour is to be believed) our pseudonymous 
contemporary, Isak Dinesen, have illustrated English letters. But 
Lionello Fiumi, who, like his great predecessor, D’Annunzio, employs 
both Italian and French with complete mastery, has done more than 
provide another brilliant example of a bilingual man of letters. The 
Immagini delle Antille were written simultaneously in two languages. 
Neither version is a translation—neither has been subjected to the 
distortion which must, to some extent, occur whenever a third mind, 
however skilled and scrupulous, is interposed between the author and 
the reader of belles-lettres. But, since languages necessarily differ 
in connotation of words, in structure and rhythm of sentences, the 
two versions cannot produce precisely the same effect in the mind of 
the reader; they offer, therefore, a rare opportunity to study these 
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subtle phenomena of language, which so delicately and obscurely 
affect literary creation. 

The /mmagini are brief sketches in which Fiumi, avoiding the 
tiresome particularities that deface conventional “travel books,” has 
recorded in rhythmical prose his impressions of Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, and other islands of the West Indies. Poetic both in style 
and in sensitivity of perception, dealing not so much with the 
externally picturesque as with intimate reality, the series of little 
episodes is a vivid évocation of tropical beauty and of the simple 
graces of a society that has not yet been entirely conquered by 
civilization. It is, perhaps, the measure of the author’s success that 
not only his subject but his achievement compels comparison with 
the corresponding works of Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Antilles were originally beate insule that appeared in the 
dreams and maps of pre-Columbian geographers—reminiscences, it 
may be, of the Hesperian realms whitherward turned the eyes of the 
war-weary Horace; and, appropriately, some of the islands retain 
even to-day an agrestic charm. In Fiumi’s prose-poems we may 
experience the splendour of skies of vast azure, the savour of exotic 
fruits, the torrential exuberance of tropical vegetation, the mysterious 
grace of tawny creole women, the leisured life of plantation-owners, 
and the spontaneous happiness of laborers that have not been taught to 
pity themselves. “Ah miraggio di vita primordiale, scorcio di mondo 
alla sua infanzia, lezione di gioia e di salute per noi che veniamo, du- 
ramente scarpati e incollettati, dalle tristi poltrone della civilta!” 


University of Illinois ReviLo P. OLIVER 


Italiano: I Suoni (Dott. C. Pellizzi), 1937. Price $3.00.1 The 
Linguaphone Institute, RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


This new Linguaphone record of Italian sounds appeared some 
months ago and should by now have taken its place among the para- 
phernalia advisable for the teaching of elementary Italian. The record 
consists of a fairly comprehensive list of words containing practically 
all sounds and combinations of sounds possible to Italian. It is 
regrettable that the sound to be illustrated is not first made alone in 
order to assist the beginner to isolate it from among the several 
sounds present in most of the illustrative words. The arrangement 
of the sounds is, however, orderly, and with the help of the accom- 
panying pamphlet or an introduction to pronunciation such as that 
contained in Russo’s Elementary Italian Grammar, the student cannot 
go far astray. 

First the vowels, in the order in which they occur in the vowel 
triangle, are heard in brief lists of words. Vocalic groups follow. 
Unfortunately in these groups have been included such words as cia- 
scuno, gid, git and others in which the 7 is merely a part of the symbol 


1 Teachers are allowed a 10% discount. 
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representing the consonantal sound; while some fairly usual combina- 
tions such as ee, oa, and ii have been omitted. The consonants are 
arranged according to character: stops, nasals, liquids, continuants, 
affricates and semi-consonants. Each unvoiced sound is followed by 
its voiced counterpari; and single consonants by their doubles. 

The words chosen are, with very few exceptions, words of frequent 
occurrence and they are selected to exemplify the various positions in 
which a sound is apt to occur: for instance, closed e under stress, not 
under stress, in the endings -etto, -evole and the conjunction e; and 
unvoiced s as an initial sound, after a prefix, before unvoiced conso- 
nants, in intervocalic position and doubled. Inasmuch as it would be 
obviously impossible to include all the possible occurrences of these 
sounds in a brief record and as such important omissions have been 
meade as the ending -ezza among the examples of closed e, ii might have 
been more helpful to the student to have fewer examples (some of 
which are even 1epetitious) and in their stead a description of the 
formation of each sound. 

Dr. Pellizzi’s pronunciation is decidedly pure and clear. There 
is usually a marked distinction between closed and open vowels, 
voiced and unvoiced consonants, and single and double consonants. 
It is surprising, however, to hear a closed e in idea; voiced s in difesi, 
casa and inglese, and what appears to be a stressed o in the diphthong 
of Paolo. These variations from the usual Tuscan pronunciation may 
be due to some accident in the reproduction of the sounds and they 
are of little consequence in view of the general excellence of the 
record. 


University of Chicago Hitpa L. NormMan 


HetnricH KretscHMAYR: Geschichte von Venedig. Dritter Band: Der 
Niedergang. In: Geschichte der europdischen Staaten, herausg. von 
A. H. L. Heeren, F. A. Ukert, W. v. Giesebrecht, K. Lamprecht, H. 
Oncken, Vol. 35. Stuttgart, Perthes, 1934. 


Chi s’appassiona ai problemi della decadenza degli imperi legga 
la chiusa dell’ultimo capitolo di quest’opera monumentale, in cui il 
grande storico austriaco getta uno sguardo profondo e illuminante 
sulle cause del declino di Venezia. Fatalita o libero arbitrio? La 
bilancia, nel giudizio del Kretschmayr pende piuttosto nel primo 
senso. E vero che la grande, imperdonabile colpa storica della 
regina dell’Adriatico fu di non aver riconosciuto a tempo il signi- 
ficato e la direzione della sua missione, quella di campione della 
unita peninsulare, ed é@ vero che essa non fu mai disposta a giocar 
tutto per tutto su questa carta gloriosa e pericolosa. E vero che il 
tradizionalismo della sua aristocrazia e il suo culto della ragion di 
stato cumulati all’idolatria per la costituzione avita l’avean posta, 
sin dalla fine del seicento, in tragica antitesi col moto giusnaturalista 
che dovea condurre alla proclamazione dei diritti dell’uomo e in 
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contrasto con Videa della sovranita popolare. Ma lo storico impar- 
ziale non pud a meno di riconoscere che un improvvido sconvolgi- 
mento delle istituzioni politiche veneziane, Vintroduzione del sistema 
rappresentativo e d’una razionalizzata tecnica amministrativa di tipo 
moderno, anche se conciliabile con la mentalita dei reggitori, non 
sarebbero affatto valsi ad arrestare la inesorabile corsa verso |’an- 
nientamento. “I reggitori della declinante Venezia si trovavano in 
realta di fronte a un dilemma angoscioso: 0, col conservare il loro 
ordinamento politico, porsi in insanabile antitesi col pensiero del 
mondo latino: o, col tentare di attuare le idee nuove, uccidere la 
repubblica” (p. 549). Grave, nella sua equilibrata giustizia, il 
giudizio assolutorio con cui termina l’esame della tradizionale colpa- 
bilita di Venezia: “Una violenta distruzione non é mai la prova 
dellintima incapacita di vita d’una comunita statale. Nulla rendeva 
necessaria l’estinzione di Venezia tra le bufere d’idee dei diritti 
dell’uomo e della sovranita popolare. Un pugno d’individui puo 
esser tenuto responsabile del modo della caduta della repubblica, non 
del fatto della caduta. Anche se la citta avesse traversato immune la 
crisi del 1797, quali le conseguenze? Venezia sarebbe divenuta o 
una colonia commerciale dell’Inghilterra, che s’era gia insediata a 
Trieste, o una repubblichetta napoleonica. Certo il Risorgimento non 
avrebbe tollerato che Venezia  continuasse a recitar la sua parte 
secolare di Svizzera dell’Adriatico” (p. 551). In questo libro ma- 
gistrale, il Kretschmayr ottiene una armonica fusione di storia esterna 
e interna, di politica europea e cittadina, attenua le leggi della 
successione narrativa col rivolgere la sua attenzione in misura eguale 
alle vicissitudini dell’economia e della guerra, dell’industria e della 
finanza, della demografia e della storia costituzionale, artistica, 
etnologica e sociale. In tutto, una impareggiabile perfezione di 
dosatura. I] quadro é gremito ma non tumultuario; la narrazione é 
nutritissima di dettagli significativi, ma senza ingorghi e intoppi; lo 
scrittore si svela egualmente informato e competente nel dominio del 
costume che in quello della scienza o della letteratura, delle arti 
plastiche o della controversia religiosa. Al lettore sieno raccoman- 
date le stupende pagine sulla musica veneziana; il Kretschmayr, ad 
esempio, caratterizza l’arte di Giovanni Gabrieli con pochi tratti 
definitivi: “I] sistema lineare del contrappunto, il disegno musicale 
vien cacciato di segzio ma non sopraffatto dall’armonia ricca di tinte 
d’un unitario affresco che smaglia in una plenitudine sonante di voci 
umane. Nel volume torrenziale delle sue masse sonore, croscianti 
in consonanze pitt armoniche che polifoniche, delle sue opere vocali, 
dei suoi pezzi per organo, dei suoi concerti, delle sue composizioni 
per piccola e grande orchestra, l’antico stile della musica polifonica, 
le cui melodie procedono per giustapposizione ed antitesi, si mesce 
col nuovo stile monodico, in cui spicca la voce conduttrice, accom- 
pagnata da voci ancillari. S’eeli fosse vissuto pid a lungo, egli 
ch’é degno d’esser terzo tra i maestri supremi della polifonia, Orlando 
di Lasso e Pierluigi da Palestrina, avrebbe forse posto la sua forza 
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creatrice al servizio dell’opera profana. Giovanni Gabrieli, il maestro 
la cui opera é forse il profumo piu fine e pit spirituale esalato dalla 
grande rosa di pietra dell’Adriatico, é stato paragonato a Tiziano. 
Ma non gli si addice forse meglio il titolo di Giambellino della 
musica? Entrambi, Giambellino e Gabrieli, Funo nella pittura un 
secolo prima, l’altro nella musica un secolo dopo, han recato alla 
massima perfezione il vecchio stile, e aperto le strade d'un’arte e 
d’un’epoca nuove.” (pp. 226-27). 

Allo studioso di letteratura interesseranno le pagine in cui il 
Kretschmayr valuta, alla luce di criterii extra-letterarii, figure che 
appartengono alla storia delle lettere; l’Aretino non é difeso a viso 
aperto ma a suo parziale discarico é addotto il suo instancabile ado- 
prarsi in pro della lega delle nazioni occidentali contro i Turchi 
(p. 213). Acutissime le pagine su Sarpi, che il Kretschmayr ritiene, 
con Monteverdi e il Longhena, come uno dei tre maggiori spiriti del 
seicento veneziano; il parallelo Sarpi-Machiavelli (pp. 400-401) ; 
le riflessioni sul manierismo e naturalismo del barocco a Venezia 
(pp. 386 e segg.); sul Longhena, cui il Kretschmayr dedica una 
caratterizzazione che attesta una penetrante familiarita con la storia 
dell’architettura. Tutto il capitolo 27, dedicato al rococd, é un 
giojello. L’appendice, visibilmente diretta ai Fachmdnner, & un mo- 
dello di classifica e analisi delle fonti della storia di Venezia; ma 
anche il dilettante di storia vi trova il suo profitto, e il mezzo pia 
breve per informarsi circa lo stato presente degli studi, la topografia 
dei documenti, le risorse, i vuoti, e le incompletezze della bibliografia. 
Non rimane che far voti perché l’opera del Kretschmayr, che segna 
una pietra miliare nella storia della storiografia veneziana, venga 
presto tradotta in italiano e in inglese. 


Catholic University of America E.t1o GIANTURCO 


OskaR WALZEL, editor: Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft. Wild- 
park-Potsdam, Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1923 — 


Almost all the literary histories constituting the Handbuch 
der Literaturwissenschaft have now been brought to completion. It 
is a notable undertaking in that one finds in it a unified and modern 
point of view in the presentation of the Germanic, Romance, Latin, 
Greek, Slavic, Indian, Japanese, Chinese, Hebrew, Egyptian, and 
Assyrian literatures. Over 1500 pages are devoted to English, to 
German, and to the Romance literatures, and between 100 and 400 
are devoted to each of the others. 

Oskar Walzel as editor of the entire series has naturally deter- 
mined the general point of view of the whole. At the same time it 
is only natural that among the large number — over forty — of 
collaborating creative scholars there should be slight variations in 
the approach to the respective subjects. Walzel, whose theories on 
the study of literature are to be found in his Gehalt und Gestalt (the 
only methodological volume of this same Handbuch) represents the 
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most important modern point of view in literary research in Ger- 
many. He is interested in the aesthetic values of literature, and is 
especially concerned with the ideational and the cultural implications 
which the particular work expresses. This results in a rounded-out, 
organic presentation of an epoch. Consideration of the fact that 
phenomena parallel to those in literature appear also in the other 
arts, and moreover, that they appear more or less contemporaneously, 
naturally adds tremendously in portraying the social-cultural picture 
of any one period. 

The most noteworthy feature of the entire Handbuch is the 
presentation of the three main Romance literatures together. This 
is a radical innovation, but extremely stimulating. The ideal has 
been most nearly attained in the case of Olschki’s Die romanischen 
Literaturen des Mittelalters, but even when three different historians 
treat the separate literatures, there is a remarkable organic unity. 
Although Hans Heiss employs only French literature to justify his 
enlightening use of the three most important ideas of the nineteenth 
ceniury, these same ideas are also kept in mind by his collaborators 
Schirr and Jeschke, in their Die romanischen Literaturen des 19. 
und 20. Jahrhunderts... The treatment of the nineteenth century 
becomes alive through tracing the individual author’s attitude toward: 
a) the traditional literary rules, b) realism, and c) the question of 
the relation of art to life. 

In general, it is the intention to present modern literary history 
in readable form, and so we are not surprised to find such masters 
of German expository style as Andreas Heusler, Victor Klemperer, 
Hans, Heiss, Giinther Miiller, and Bernhard Fehr. Particular atten- 
tion should be called to the fact that the books are not only well 
printed but are also richly illustrated with a great number of 
reproductions of pictures and manuscripts. One may say that the 
Handbuch is destined for general, although not for popular con- 
sumption. For it must constantly be kept in mind that the presen- 
tations are distinctly creative and represent original scholarly 
research by Germany’s outstanding authorities, so that other scholars 
can read these histories with much profit. 


University of Illinois ROBERT ITTNER 


1 Lieferungen 208-9-10, containing the treatment of Italian literature from 
1870 to the present, by Friedrich Schiirr, have just appeared the date of 
1938. They contain the sad news of the death of Professor Heiss and Dr. 
Jackel. 
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To Students of [talian— 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 3U4 pages, new revised 
edition (8th). . $1.25 

ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the 
Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary by B. 
Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1,170 pages . sown ee 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 2,050 pages; 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Vol. I11—Cloth, 1,000 pages, by 


$1.50 


R. De Lysle Meroe $9.00 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary—Pocket 
size, 900 pages, hard cover, by Prof. R. O. Gray iq ae 
ey 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Italian Books 


You will find the most complete stock of Italian books of all 
publishers in our bookstore—New books are received from Italy 
every week—Any book not in stock can be imported for you— 
Special prices for teachers and libraries—Inquiries are welcome. 


SAPONARO—Italia, 362 pp. cloth....... $2.00 net 1.60 


SPINELLI—Dizionario Scolastico Italiano- 
Inglese e Inglese-Italiano 2486 pp. cloth 3.50 3.15 


PAPINI—Dante Vivo, 444 pp. brochure. . 1.60 1.10 


DANTE—Divina Commedia, 1062 pp. 
India paper, cloth (Scartazzini-Vandelli, 
gt ara ee eee 3.90 2.25 


Please send in for our latest catalogue 


ITALIAN BOOK CENTER 


Rome—AMERICAN BRANCH of “A. G. I. L.”"—Milan 
45 West 46th Street—New York, N.Y. 















































ISTITUTO INTERUNIVERSITARIO ITALIANO 
Rome, ITALY 


Learn the 
Language - Literature - History -Culture of 
Italy in Italy 


SPRING AND SUMMER Courses 1938 


Rome 
Language, literature, and civilization courses. — Courses on Roman 
archaeology and topography in conjunction with Augustus’ Bimillenary 
and the Augustan Exhibition. — Special courses of lectures of inter- 


national interest on: Rome and the Orient; Italy and the formation of 
the new Eastern European States; The educational and social work of 
the Fascist Regime; Italy and the Americas; Italy and the Northern 


European Countries. 


Florence 
Courses on language, literature, applied arts, political history, history 
of art and music, and civilization. — A special course of lectures by 


Giovanni Papini, Emilio Cecchi, and Gioacchino Volpe on the Italian 
Renaissance. 
Perugia 
(Royal University for Foreigners) 
Courses on Italian language, literature, Etruscology, higher culture, 
art, history, and methods of teaching Italian. 


Arezzo 
Petrarch Week: Lectures on the life and works of Francis Petrarch. 
Faenza 
Courses on the history and technique of ceramics. 
Milan 
Lectures on Italian Catholic thought of the Renaissance. 
Palermo 
Lectures on Sicilian art, history, literature, and ethnography. 
Pisa 
Lectures on political science and Fascist institutions. 
Ravenna 
Byzantine Week: Lectures on Byzantine art and history. 
Siena 
Language, culture, and music courses. 
Venice 


Language and culture courses. 
Inservice credit for New York City teachers. 


For descriptive literature, information and application blanks apply 
ITALIAN INTERUNIVERSITY BUREAU 


Casa Italiana — Columbia University 
New York City 



































“Tour Italy” 
via 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Scuola Italiana 


JULY 1 -— AUGUST 18 
1938 


Seven weeks in the heart of the Champlain valley 


Director 
Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College 


Acting Director and Visiting Professor for 1938 
Dr. Camillo P. Merlino, Boston University 


As compared with foreign travel, a session in the Italian 
School is more economical, provides courses better suited to 
the needs of American teachers, and gives an uninterrupted 
and intensive training which is not found in foreign in- 
stitutions. Italian, the sole medium of communication, is 
strictly adhered to in classroom and social activities. 


Additional features of the school this vear will includ2 
a course in the Italian Renaissance hv Professor Giorgio di 
Santillana: courses in the History of Italian Music and the 


Teaching of Italian Folksongs, conducted by Maestro Sandro 
Benelli. 


for individual scheol bulletins of 


ENGLISH - FRENCH - GERMAN .- ITALIAN 
MUSIC - SPANISH 


ADDRESS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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Eaited by THOMAS G. -BERGIN: 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.-Y. 


‘Stories by: LIPPARINI, ALVARO,..MOSCARDELLI, PA- 
3 ole FRATELLI, BONTEMPELLI, ‘PUCCINI, _BORGESE, 


Eaavilles; Vocabulary... In Pies 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY . 
BOSTON NEW YORK = CHICAGO ATLANTA 
4 SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS b LONDON 
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